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DR. HALE’S NEW STORY. 


Ths Sumber Contains Chapter Fourteenth of 


TAENEW HARRY AND LUCY,” 


A Story of Life To-Day in Boston, by 


fDWARD EVERETT HALE 


AND — 


LUCRETIA P. HALE. 





To BE CONTINUED THROUGH THE YEAR. 








SATURDAY, 


TO-DAY. 


The opening of the public schcols has been the event 
of the past week to which the widest interest attaches. 
It happens quietly, great events do when proper 
arrangments are made for their happening; but no one 
can say that the change of occupation, in one day, of an 
army of nearly 70,000 sixthof the 
entire population of our city—from play to work, from 
recreation to study, is not an incident of marked social 
importance. 


as 


young citizens—one 


In this connection it is gratifying to read, in the 
Journal of Education, Dr. Winship’s vindication of our 
public from the imputation of insufficiency 
brought against them through the misleading figures of 
the census reports. The statistics of Massachusetts 
schools, as set forth in these reports, show that while 
the population of the state increased 25.57 per cent. in 
the ten years from 1880 to 1890, the enrollment of boys 
and girls in the public schools increased only 17.3 per 
cent. Taking these figures as the Census Bureau’ gives 
them, it would appear that our children are dropping out 
of the public schools in large numbers, as compared with 
the population of school age. Dr. Winship shows that 
thisis all wrong and sets forth the real facts in this 
way: ‘‘The increase in the number of children of school 
fifteen—is but 18.3 per cent, while the 
increase in enrollment of children of those ages is 16 per 
The slight difference for the 
ground that the private kindergartens claim many of the 
children of five years, and the sentiment is decidedly 


schools 


age—five to 


cent. is accounted on 


against. sending children to school so early. The test 
years are now from eight to fourteen, and the statistics 


show that the increase of enrollment between these 
years is 27 per cent, which is higher than the gain in 
population. The fact is incontestable that in the actual 
school years the increased enrollment in the public 
schools js ahead of the increase population; and the 
only thing which the census figures show is that children 
do not go to school so early, which is a matter for 
public rejoicing.” 


of 


The annual disturbance incident to the choice of 
governor and other state officers anda legislature has 
already begun. Indeed, this year it has encroached 
several weeks upon the quiet of the leisurely vacation 
season, inspiring the question whether, after all, the 
best scheme of government in these days is one which 
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requires so large apart of every twelve months to be 
given up to the work of remodelling the machine and 
setting it in running order. Massachusetts stands 
almost alone among the forty-four states in maintaining 
this system of annual elections; yet our peuple ought to 
| be the last to admit that they are less competent than 
others to make choice of & government fit to conduct 
| the affairs of the state for two years without change. 


It is gratifying to learn from authoritative sources that 
there is no foundation for the statement that the Baron 
Hirsch fund has been used for the purpose of assisting 
the emigration of Russian Jews to the United States, and 
| to receive the assurance that this great benefaction will 
not be so used. Lord Rothschild in London and Mr. 
Seligman in New York, who are in a position to speak 
with full authority on this subject, have made this point 
| very clear. Dr. Herman Adler, Chief Rabbi of Great 
Britain, writes that it is the desireof Baron Hirsch ‘‘to 
| settle the poor exiled Jews of Russia in agricultural 
| colonies in Argentina and Canada.” The stream of en- 
| forced emigration from Russia, therefore, will be diverted 
from our shores, rather than directed hither, so far as the 
efforts of Baron Hirsch’s agents can affect its course; and 
this is very desirable from the point of view of our 
nationality, and, indeed, from that of the American He- 
brews themselves. The burden which our citizens of 
this race have taken upon themselves in caring for the 
destitute of their own faith is great and is nobly borne. 
| No one ever sees a Jew begging on our streets or seeking 

public charity in sickness or other distress. They are 
cared for by their own people, kindly and generously, and 
do not form a tax upon the community at large. There 
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so wisely administered ; and the influx of a despoiled and 
pauperized emigration, claiming a share of this bounty, 
is not considered by American Hebrews as desirable. 


It is unlikely that the effort to abolish the pernicious 
system of leasing convicts to mining corporations by the 
state of Tennessee will be successful. The Legislature, 
which was called in haste to meetin special session for 
action in the "matter, has refused to put an end at once 
to the practice, and the discussion looks to its continu- 
ance. The plea is that the state cannot afford to lose the 
price which it receives for the leases and at the same time 
incur additional expense in providing for the keeping of 
the convicts in public institutions. It is very evident that 
the people of Tennessee have much to learn in social and 
economic science, as well as in penology. 

Opposition to the proposed request of the World's 
Fair Commission for a loan of five million dollars from 
the Federal Government is Indeed misjudged. If there 
ever was an enterprise in whose success the entire coun- 
try had an interest, itis this of the Columbian Exhibi- 
tion at Chicago. And when the several states have done 
their part, and the people of Chicago have done theirs, 
there is yet aduty which the whole people collectively 
owe, to see that the means are supplied forcarrying out 
the scheme handsomely and even lavishly. Itis safe to 
say that there will be no serious opposition to the pro- 
posed loan in aid of the Fair when the request is made 
officially of Congress. 





Little San Salvador, the smallest of the group of Cen- 
tral American republics, maintains its reputation as the 
greatest breeder of earthquakes on the western conti- 
nent. The first accounts of the disaster of Wednesday 
last may beexaggerated. At least, there is yet no confirma- 
tion of the reported destruction of several of the larger 
cities. But enough is known to indicate this as one of 
the greater calamities of a season which has been pro'ific 
of disasters in all parts of the world. There seems to be 
a periodicity—although it may only be a coincidence —in 
these disturbances in San Salvador. ‘This is the third 
occurring at an interval Of nineteen years. In 1854, the 
capital city was literally shaken to the ground by an 
earthquake, and hundreds of lives were lost. In 1873, 
there was a similar and almost equally destructive visita- 
tion; and the present one comes promptly on time at the 
expiration of another period of nineteen years. 


No man, in recent years, who filled so high a position 
as the presidency of France, has been more completely 
and undeservedly forgotten than the late Jules Grévy. In 
no sense a remarkable man, he had shared in a singular 
degree the fortunes of republicanism in France for the 
last fifty years. He was active in the revolution of 1848; he 
vigorously opposed the third Napoleon and at one time 
suffered imprisonment for his opposition; he served his 
country well in 1870 and 1871; and finally, in 1876, he was 
chosen to the presidency. The very existence of the re- 
public was insecure: MacMahon, beguiled by personal 
ambition, had lent himself too readily to Royalist in- 
trigues; bitter personal rivalries were weakening Re- 
publicans of all groups. For such a situation Grévy was 
almost the ideal man. Unusually free from personal 
ambition, devoted his life long to republican principles, 
moderate in all things, conciliating, in a word, not bril- 
liant, but sensible, he found the republic tottering and he 
left it stable. lt was apitiable fate that he should be 
driven from high office to obscurity by the scandalous 
conduct of a wretched Scotch adventurer; and it is little 
to the credit of the French people that they have icft him 
galled and neglected and without due honor for his 
great services to the state. But Grévy is the very type of 
man to whom time most surely brings justice. 

The great feat in the transportation of mails from one 
end of the earth to another, to which reference was made 
last week, was ended on Monday by the arrival of the 
Japan mail at, Euston station, London. This mail left 
Yokohoma, Japan, August 19, and the actual time occu- 
pied in its transportation was 20 days, 2 hours, 5 minutes. 
It is unlikely that this ‘‘record” will be surpassed for 
some time to come, although the possibilities of rapid 
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REPUBLICS. 

The assembly of a Congress of Republics calls new 
attention to the question what a republic is. 

Gouverneur Morris said to Josiah Quincy, in 1809, 
that the mistake we made in the United States was made 
in the beginning, when we united eight republics to 
five oligarchies. 

Morris was quite right in drawing this distinction. 
So long as a large part of the people had no votes, the 
southern states were not republics in the modern mean- 
ing of that word. Indeed, where the suffrage was 
practically controlled by a small part of the landowners, 
jt was hard to say that a state was a republic. The 
constitution of the United States goes only so far as to 
guarantee to every state in this Union a republican form 
of government. It would seem as if states had presumed 
on this phrase so far as to take the ground that if a 
republican form were maintained, the government might 
be carried on by as small an oligarchy as was convenient. 
‘“‘We settle the government for the year, when we meet 
in the afternoon of Commencement Day at Columbia.” 
This was the frank admission of a Carolinian statesman 
not long ago; and it indicated a very convenient arrange- 
ment and a very ‘‘republican form.” 

In an American use of the word, a republic involves a 
great deal of self-government, for which what is best 
cal'ed the administration of the state is in no sort re- 
sponsible. In Massachusetts, for instance, the Com- 
missioners of the Counties determine what roads shall 
be maintained, and at their order the several towns 
maintain them. Probably norecord of such determina- 
tions as are thus made is registered with the government 
of the state. In just the same way the churches govern 
themselves; the institutions of learning—which are not 
public schools—and colleges govern themselves; and, in 
short, nine-tenths of what falls on the government of 
France never comes within the province of the state 
government of Massachusetts. 

The republic of France, indeed, is iu practice simply 
a continuation of the monarchical government of France, 
when Louis Philippe was controtied more or less by two 
ehambera. Youcan no more builda bridge across a brook 
ina Frenchcommune now than you could when France was 
under a despotism or under a limited monarchy. France has 
gained the power to elect her own chief magistrate. But 
the details of Frevch administration are still managed 
from Paris, under the same centralized scheme which was 
in force under the first Napoleon. In his day, indeed, 
after all the upturning of the Revolution, Napoleon said 
that there were hundreds of persons in Paris who had 
never heard his name. 

The recent editors of Webster's Dictionary reject as 
obsolete the old meaning of the word ‘‘republic” where it 
stood for the commonwealth as it does in Latin. They 
give but one definition to the word as now used: ‘‘A state 
in which the sovereign power resides in the people and 
is exercised by representatives elected by them: a 
commonwealth.” And they add this note, after contrast- 
ing the ancient republics with those of today: ‘‘No ex- 
isting republic recognizes an exclusive privilege of any 
class to govern or tolerates the institution of slavery.” 

That isa very good statement for Noah Webster's 
successors to make, but one would like to know what 
would be said of it inthe senate of the republic of 
Mississippi or of the republic of South Carolina. 

The proposed Congress of Republics will have to take 
the name as it finds it. It willdo no work more useful 
than to enforce on the military republics the experience 
of those which are not military and to show to the 
highly centralized states the advantages of local govern- 


ment. 
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ABANDONED FARMS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





One of the practical results of the writing and talking 
during the past year or two on the subject of the decay 
of agriculture in New England, and the abandonment 
of farms which heretofore had been profitably cultivated, 
was the passage by the Legislature last winter of an act 
looking to better and wider information in the matter. 
This act authorized the expenditure of $2000 in collect- 
ing ‘tall necessary information in regard to the opportu- 
nities for developing the agricultural resources of the’ 
commonweath through the repopulation of abandoned 
or partially abandoned farms.” 

Under the authority thus given, the State Board of 
Agriculture has undertaken the preparation of a list of 
such farms. This list will be completed some time in 
October and will be ready for distribution about the end 
of that month. Itisa novel euterprise, but one which, 


as conducted by the Board of Agriculture, promises to 


be of real service in relieving a situation which is fast 
becoming, if not alarming, at least anomalous. It is held 
that, in order to repopulate these abandoned farms, it is 
only necessary to bring the opportunities for investment 
more directly before those seeking either homesteads or 
summer residences; and this, the first step toward the 
desired end, the Board has taken. 

In proceeding to gather the information called for by 
the act of the Legislature, the Board of Agriculture first 
sent a circular letter to all the assessors of taxes in the 
state, asking them to supply the names of the owners of 
abandoned or partially abandoned farms ia their respec- 
tive towns. When these names were obtained, to each 
of the owners was sent a circular with questions as to 
the location of the farm, its acreage, acres of mowing, 
pasture, woodland, acres suitable for cu‘tivation, suita- 
bility for mowing-machine, size of house and barn, and 
condition of each; fences, water-supply, fruit, distance 
from station, price, amount to be paid in cash, what rate 
of interest for the sum left on mortgage, and other facts 
of interest. 

Together with the facts as above, to which the 
owners are obliged to make oath, there is an agreement 
on their part to sell at the price and on the terms named at 
Thus, furnishing 
list of such state, the 


in addition to 
the 


any time within a year. 


a descriptive properties in 


Board of Agriculture acts as aselling agent for the 
owner and a purchasing agent for the prospective buyer, 
| without fee or commission, and the transfer of the 


“The object,” 
| says one of the circulars issued by the Board, ‘‘is to make 


| property is made by so much the easier. 


| Known opportunities for the purchase at low price of 
farms in Massachusetts. The towns which contain 
| farms will be benefited by having them owned and im- 
| proved by persons residing upon them. A farm which is 
not occupied for purposes of cultivation or a summer 
home and is for sale at a low price can called an 
} abandoned or partially abandoned farm.” 

| Thenumber of inquiries which the Board has already 
| 


such 


be 


received for copies of this report indicates a yet 
interest in the matter than was expected. Of 
| quiries, it is stated, more come from New York city than 
| from any other place, while the greater part proceed from 
city dwellers. 


greater 


these in- 


This would seem to indicate a wish to ac- 
quire summer homes on the part of professional and 
business men. 


Most of the letters of inquiry come from 
outside the State, some of them fromthe Pacific coast and 
the Gulf states. And, as a notable confirmation of the im- 
pression that there has come a turn in the tide of migra- 
tion, people who have established themselves in Michigan, 
Kansas, Nebraska and other western states send to : 
how they can get back to Massachusetts to live. 

All this goes to show that the work in which the 
Board of Agriculture is engaged has a very practical re- 
lation to the problem of what to do with the abandoned 
farms of Massachusetts. The distribution of the list now 
in course of preparation will undoubtedly create as well 
as supply a demand for information. 
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ELISUR TRYON. 


AN ITALIAN PROPHET ? 

The tendency of the races towards a greater intellect- 
uality accounts for the supremacy of German music at 
the present time. It is more than two generations since 
Italy resigned her leading position in the art to the king- 
dom of the Kalser with his territorial neighbors of Bohemia 
and Poland. The succession is a natural one; for it stands 
for the domination of the intellectual over the sensual. 

With Verdi passed the “Traviata” period, 3 new light 
began to dawn south of the Alps, which Verdi himself 
reflected in his ‘‘Aida,” the Manzoni Requiem, and 
“Otello”: contemporary with him in his later period are 
Ponchielli and Boito. The new Verdi and these his con- 
Jréres wrote with no less emotional force than the com- 
posers of the previous puerile Italian group—whose pop- 
ularity with the present generation of Americans depends 
almost wholly upon the older promoters of the barrel- 
organ industry who continue to grind the ‘‘Phantom 
Chorus” and the ‘Liberty Duet” which their more pro- 
gressive brethren in the trade have long since discarded 
in favor of the ‘“‘Pilgrims’ Chorus” and ‘Celeste Aida.” 
But these Italians of the present, while retaining their 
passion for tune, have emulated their colder neighbors of 
the north, and in their compositions for the theatre have 
dignified their art by giving a greater unity tothe relation 
of music and text, and by a more serious consideration 
of the possibilities of the orchestra as a factor in dramatic 
expression. The opera is the form of musical expres- 
sion most natura! and attractive to the warm and com- 
paratively superficial temperament of the Italian, and it is 
to the theatre onelooks for positive signs of a musical 
change among them. 

Following Boito, the composers who have come out 
of Italy, to whom the world has given ear, are Fran- 
chetti and Pietro Mascagni. The son of the Jewish 
banker is still an unknown quantity; but the Livornese 
lad has already struck fire. 

The story of the composer of ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana” 
(Rustic Chivalry) is to-day known in two hemispheres. 
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RAIN STORMS MADE TO OR 

It was Senator Farwell of Lllinois 
inducing Congress to add to the annual appropriating 
the Agricultural Department an item providing for thd 
cost of experiments lookiug to the artificial prodgs 
tion of rain; and with the money thus furnished Ge 
Dyrenforth and a party of assistants have been work 
in a peculiarly dry region in Texas, with results whi 
are amusing if not conclusive. 

The method employed by these agents of th 
ment in the work of making rain is a queer jumble 
superstition and science. Its basis is probably the g 
dition of rainfalls following great battles, from wh 
the theory is deduced that the firing of cannon or guns 
some way affects the atmosphere so as to cause rain 
descend. It does not matter that tradition represents tt 
phenomenon as occurring after great 
tiquity, long before gunpowder or any other explosiq 
was used, and whenthe only shock to the atmospbe 
was that given by the clash of swords and the shousd 
the combatants. Cause and effect have associstal 
in a manner which, if not logical, is at least conclusive® 
unthinking persons. 

Senator Farwell seems to be thoroughly imbued wi 
this superstition. ‘ ‘The idea is old enough,” he remarts 
“I’ve been convinced of its practicability for twenty yea 
and probably other people have. question @ 
applying what you know. 
certain amount of moisture in the air all the time. T™ 
people see their corn burn up and their cattle die for ls 
of moisture. They know the required moisture is pat 
ing right over their heads all the time, going off, msy® 
to rain itself down some place where they're alread 
drowned out.” 

Joined to this idea that loud noises 
tract rain from the skies—which undoubtedly to som 
extent is a survival of the savage incantatious 9 
beating of drums—are some crude of scut 
tific facts. Gen. Dyrenforth is credited with sere 
‘*theories” on the subject. One is that ‘‘the great 
amount of frictional electricity generated by the oF 
cussions prodaces a polarized condition of the earth a 
sky in the region of the explosions and so ‘ reates @ Dag 
netic field, which tends to draw together or collect wt 
particles of moisture in the air.” Avother is ths . 
plosions in the upper air ‘‘jar together the particles % 
moisture which float suspended in the atmosphere °s 
another is that ‘“‘immense air waves prod ced by & 
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gt great Hee 
hare been flown hy 
.. eeonnd, blasts of ‘‘rackarock” have been fired. 
tbe grouse, ' 

number of days. What hap- 


attributed to 


This was ke pt up for a 


e bombardmen: is the ex- 


tafter 
pened arte! 


reions as an effect. These effects varied, On the first 
a 7 at night rain fell at Midland and Stanton, 
sent @ve miles away.” At another_time, after explod- 
ing several ba loons early in the evening, ‘‘by three o’clock 
i: the morning a bank of clouds appeared on the western 


1e point toward which the smoke and noise 


bed | and rain fell later. ‘‘Half a dozen rain 
storms in three weeks,” extending over a territory of 
shout 1000 square miles, is the result upon which Gen. 
prrenforth congratulates himself. 


hese experiments appear to have given much enter- 
The t I i Lal 


«inment to those who were engaged inthem. ‘The ex- 
dosh ns balloons during the moonlight evenings,” 
writes one of the party, “proved spectacles of great 
beauty. At the touch of the electric discharge, the bal- 
. idenly is transformed into a brilliant globe of 

fre, W instantly swells to monstrous size, casting a 
fash of light over every object within several miles, and 
wen, after a few moments of darkness intensified by 
ntrast with the sudden light, the tremendous crash of 


xplosion comes rolling on and shakes the very ground 


ts concussion.” 

Senat Farwell is naturally delighted. ‘‘Of couree,” 
be says, ‘this is the merest infancy of rain-making.” And 
be goes On to picture what the Department of Agricul- 


wre will do with an appropriation of $1,000,000 with 
The Department, 
nspectors and employees in the West, ‘‘and when an in- 
spector reports thai rain will be needed at_a certain time 
in acertain region, the secretary will send on his men and 
That's my idea of how it 
Of course, [ seek no control 
invention. If any state or other 
its hook, 


which to make rain. he says, has its 


appliances and make the rain. 

will be practically applied. 

ysort over the 
nity wants to make rain on own 

no objection to its doing so.” 

But meanwhile a formidable rival to the 
ment has appeared in Wyoming, calling himself a 

’ who scorns to make 


rain doctor, use of the appliances 


{ Gen. Dyrenforth, but proceeds in the old-fashioned, 


dregy way of incantation. A test of his power has been 


pade at Cheyenne, with results fully equal to those of the 
Department of Agriculture in Texas. The station occu- 
ed by the ‘‘rain doctor” was a barn, inthe roof of which 
bemade a hole. Into the barn the doctor carried ‘‘four 


all 
ked the doors and opened his hole inthe roof. The 
sky was clear, and the signal officer reported dry weather. 
But soon after the the roof of the barn 
opened and the mysteries of the ‘‘rain doctor” 


small gripsacks,” excluded curious observers, closed 


and | 
hole in was 
were 
all 
masses of them crowded upward, apparently 

toward the doctor’s laboratory.” Then fol- 
about two o'clock,” a severe thunder storm, and 
the rain kept on through the afternoon. 

There is nu reason to believe that the incantations of 

“rain doctor” of Wyoming were less truly the cause 
of the storm which followed than were the explosions of 
(en. Dyrenforth in Texas. And if the United States 
government is to enter upon the business of rain-making, 
there are economical and otber reasons why the method 


’ 


begun, ‘clouds began forming along the horizon on 
sides,” and * 
attracted 


wed, * 


Which operates with ‘‘four small gripsacks” through a 
ole in the roof of a barn is preferable to the noisy and 
expensive process of the Department of Agriculture. 

FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 
THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


By most Americans the present expulsion of the Jews 
f > vy . . . 
‘tom Russia was attributed at first and almost instinc- 
lively to a fanatical frenzy inspired by the Greek church. 


Similar persecutions in former times and in other lands | 


‘ave originated, at least according to the common belief, 
inexcess of religious zeal; and only little by little have we 
come since last February to appreciate the strength of the 
ficial antipathy of the nations of eastern Europe toward 
the Hebrews and to understand something of the peculiar 
relations, especially in Russia, of the Jewish merchants 
4nd money lenders to the great class of peasant farmers. 
Religious animosities do, indeed, enter to some extent 
nto the present persecution; and the Greek church, 
while in no sense its instigator, views it none the less 
with undoubted equanimity, if not with avowed satisfac- 
Son. Racial hatred, smouldering ceaselessly and burst- 
ing into flame from century to century, counts for much 
in the present action of the Russian government and the 
Russian people, and the hopeless indebtedness of every 
— —the poorer the more hopeless—to Jewish money 
eaders and traders counts tor still more. But far more 
deeply seated and far stronger as a motive for so wide- 
Spread and determined a persecution is the lingering 
Wibal instinct of the still semi-barbarian Russians—the 
Passion for Panslavism. 
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there | 


United States | 


COMMON W 


Peter the Great left to his successors as the guiding 


principle of their foreign policy the unification under 
Russian rule of the Slavonic races of eastern Europe and 
western Asia; but he only gave political form to a pas- 
sionate longing as old as his people. Try as their princes 
may to cover the barbarian instincts of the great mass 
of Russians witb a thin veneer of western civilization, 
they are semi-barbarians still, Slavs and Tartars, more 
Asiatic than European. Among them the inherited 
instinct of tribal unity, the inbred hatred of foreigners, 
has grown stronger, not weaker, with each succeeding 
generation. For two hundred years this passion for 
Slavon'c unity has been the guiding principle of Russiap 
statecraft, a vision, so to say, forthe realization of which 
all patriotic Russians bave waited and toiled. For the 
sake of Panslavism they have endured oppression at home 
so patiently that prospective revolutions have never be- 
come more than the conspiracies of traitors; for its sake, 
with scarcely a murmar, even contentedly, they have seen 
their government pursue a foreign policy so fall of dupli- 
city that for half a century Russia has been distrusted by 
all the rest of Europe. The extension of Pans‘avism was 
the motive that inspired the Crimean war in 1856; Sla- 
vonic unity was the battle cry to which the Russian 
eagles were carried so close to the’ gates of Constantinople 
yn 1878 that all Europe must needs interfere to save the 
Turks. 

Then for a time there was a reaction; the passion for 
Panslavism lay dormant, gathering strength for a new 
outbreak. Alexander IL., broader of view, wiser, more 
humane, in a word barbarian than any Russian 
sovereign since Peter, was murdered; and under his son, 
a thorough Russian, the principle of Panslavism 
with its accompanying reactionary tendencies has taken a 
fresh and stronger hold upon Russian policy. Patiently, 
quietly, subtly, Russian diplomacy has been at work in the 
Balkan provinces to extend Russian influence and to bind 
these Slavonic people, in feeling if not in name, to the 
| government of the Czar. But the passion for Slavonic 
| unity Is too strong to be filtered through so narrow an 
outlet. By its very confinement it has gathered strength 
to break out in the present expulsionof the Jews from 
Russian territories, the most widespread, determined 
|and brutal persecution of a whole race in modern times. 

Panuslavism has run mad. religion, the 
jects for centuries of racial hatred, the grasping creditors 
of Russians of every class, the Jews have been the first 
victims of this last outbreak of the passion for Slavonic 
junity and Slavonic isolation. But persecution is not 
| likely to stop with the expulsion of the Jews. The trade 

of Russia is largely in the hands of -. foreigners; a rich 
|mercantile class of English and Germans is scattered 
throughout the cities and towns of the empire. ‘Within 
| six months,” writes Mr. Frederic, a most trustworthy 
| authority, ‘‘several hundred thousand German, English 
‘and other alien merchants . will fiad themselves 
‘in the position now occupied by the unhappy Jews. They 
also are to be driven out and the St. Petersburg bureau- 
cracy isteeming with schedules and plans for the confisca- 
jtion of their vast property.” This is no mere corres- 
| pondent’s speculation, anxious to fill his despatches with 
| ‘*breezy” news; itis the serious statement of a man of 
| unimpeachable veracity, fresh from a tour of two months 
through western Russia. It is hinted in the few unofficial 
telegrams that the Russian censorship allows to pass the 
frontiers; it is the subject of ominous comment by 
European journals all over the Continent. 

When this wholesale expulsion of foreigners is at- 

tempted, Panslavism by its own excesses will receive at 
least a temporary check. Unjust intruth itis, but it is 
impossible, so strong are racial antipathies, to arouse in 
Europe sach vigorous and effective sympathy with the 
suffering Jews that the Russian government, little 
amenable as it is to such influences, shall modify its pres- 
ent policy. But once let German or English merchants 
| suffer a tithe of what the Jews are now enduring, and the 
|armics of the young German emperor would be massed 
,onthe Russian frontier and England would use more 
| potent means of intervention than the rambling memori- 
als of peace societies and Guildhall meetings. Once 
| again, as in 1856 and 1878, the united influence of western 
| Europe backed by its armies would check the excesses of 
|a reckless and maddened Panslavism,albeit France, in her 
| Unreasoning hatred of Germany, has been betrayed into 
shameful silence. 

But Providence itself is already intervening. At the 
very moment when Russia is expelling a large part of her 
| mercantile class and so alarming the rest that business 
‘throughout the empire is demoralized and in some dis- 
| tricts almost destroyed, a famine is probable, if not 
There never were trustworthy official sta- 


| inevitable. 
| tistics in Russia; least of all now. But it is admitted 


less 


A‘iens in ob- 


| that 170,000,000 bushels of rye will be needed by Russia 


| during the coming winter to supply her lack of this one 
| cereal, the staple food of the poorer classes. The yield 
|Of wheat is equally inadequate. In truth, in many dis- 
| tricts in Russia the grain stands rotting and unreaped; 
for the small farmers, dependent on the Jews for an 
|annual advance of money with which to harvest their 
crops, have reaped only enough this year to supply their 


| personal needs. Already there are gloomy tales of ap- 
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proaching starvation in many of the provinces; the 
‘hunger plague” has broken out; and there are ugly 
rumors of agrarian risings. 

Of all this the Russian government cannot be heedless ; 
the blindest passion for Panslavixm must yield to a starv- 
ing people; threatening famine is a potent cause of 
internal disorder and fuel for every revolutionary flame. 
And if suffering and disorder at home do not check the 
persecuting zeal of Panslavyism, and the Germans and 
other foreign merchants become the next object of this 
fanatical frenzy, Russia must needs reckon with the 
nations of Western Europe and heed the protest not of 
‘shumanitarians” but of cannon—an argument that bar- 
barians have never failed to understand. 

H. T. PARKER. 








THE RURAL DRAMA. 





Within the present weex three plays have been per- 
formed at our theatres two of which, at least, are 
recognized and approved types of the rural drama so- 
called, now in such high vogue with us and so loudly 
praised by the apostles of realism in literature and on the 
The third play, ‘‘Blue Jeans,” may for the 
moment be put aside: it professes to portray life in south- 
western Indiana, a life so little known to most of usin 
the East that few can adequately determine the truth of 
the portrayal; and it depends in part for its interest and 
success upon a single crudely sensational and repellent 
scene and upon representations of barbecues and other 
novel western festivities. ‘“‘Blue Jeans,” moreover, is 
but a ‘passing show,” while ‘*The County Fair” and 
“The Old Homestead” are, comparatively speaking, 
‘permanent attractions,” presented most carefully 
and with the utmost elaboration of detail, thus affording 
for some months to come ample opportunity to serious- 
minded students of the drama—and there are many such— 
to study these pieces under favorable conditions. Both 
are, besides, plays of New England life; they have won 
noteworthy success for some years wherever they have 
been performed; and they have received the unqualified 
praise at least of those who talk loudest and most 
unceasingly of the elevation of the stage. 

In construction and in literary execution both ‘*The 
County Fair” and ‘‘The Old Homestead” are no better 
than the ordinary work of the ordinary playwright. 
Their plots are thin and hackneyed; they are put to- 
gether with a craftsman's not an artist’s skill; and their 
tialogue has little trace of literary excellence. But, in 
all fairness be it said, neither authors nor actors claim 
such merits for then; they leave that to Mr. Howells and 
bis friends. But, confident as they usually are, even the 
realists waver on these points and tell us truly enough 
that the excellence, the artistic claims of the rural drama 
rest upon its ‘truthful handling of material.” 

Now, the New England farmer and the New England 
spinster have been much ‘‘handled” in literature and on 
the stage; and itis not too much to say that this ‘‘handling” 
has develop2d a type quite unlike the actual farmer or 
spinster of the New Hampshire valleys or the Vermont 
hills. As one or two hundred students at Harvard were 
photographed a few years since and the resulting ‘‘com- 
posite” called the ‘‘typical Harvard man,” so the eccen- 
tricities of manner aud speech of farmer or spinster have 
been made the idiosyncrasies of a single individual en- 
dowed less with the sturdy virtues of the New England 
character than with the conventional attributes of the 


stage. 





{heroes and heroines of cheap fiction and cheaper melo- 
drama. In truth, it is surely fair to say that in the 
minds of most people the farmer and spinster thus devel- 
oped, are something quite apart from the actual person. 
The latter they expect to find in the ordinary walks of 
life; the former they expect—I had almost said they wish— 
to see on the stage. 

If, then, the rural drama ‘‘truthfully handles its ma- 
terial,” it should show us not the machine-made but the 
real personality, vivifled by the actor's and playwright’s 
art with the genuine attributes of New England charac- 
ter. And at first, it does seem to show this. Few, 
I believe, who have seen Mr. Burgess or Mr. Thompson 
have not been impressed at first with their truthfulness 
of presentation. Certainly, one says, there is many such 
}an Abigail Prue or a Joshua Whitcomb. But, little by 
little, eccentricity is piled upon eccentricity and manner- 
ism upon mannerism until one doubts whether all these 
idiosyncrasies canbe found anywhere in New England, 
much lessio a single individual. Miss Abby and Uncle 
Josh are the old ‘‘composite” after all, though most skil- 
fully made; there are true lines and tints in it, but it is 
jumbled and unindividual, The outward aspects of the 
life of rural New England in a generation now fast pass- 
| ing are most cunningly portrayed, but not the thought and 
feeling that dignified and ennobled it. The trail of the 
| **typical” farmer, of the ‘‘typical” spinster is over the whole 
picture. It is outwardly exaggerated, inward'y barren; 
the material is not, at least in the realistic sense, ‘‘truth- 
fully handled.” 

And yet it is good once more to feel the fresh air of 
the New England hills, to share again in simple emotions, 
After all, we tire of the close atmosphere, the complex 
emotion of most plays of to-day. They are too near to 











the atmosphere and the emotions of our own daily lives. 


Ahd therein lies the appealof the rural drama. Its 
freshness of scene, its comparative simplicity of feeling 
have made its success, not its ‘‘truthful handling of 
material.” Shy New England not kiss a horse 
in acrowd at a county fair and appeal to it as toa 
fellow being to bring victory. But one little touch like 
this—and there are many such in both plays—is so full of 
simple, honest, human feeling, so direct and moving in its 
appeal, and withal so artistically done, that unless one 
be a realist, one cares little, for the moment, for ‘‘the 
truthful handling of material.” But the never 
will find excellence where the rest of the 
outside of the ‘‘Editor’s Study.” 


boys do 


realists 
world sees it— 


ARTH UR ROMNEY. 
INVISIBLE PATHS. 


'HE NOTES OF AN UNSCIENTIFIC NATURALIST. 

The purely scientific naturdlist, absorbed in research 
the dry results of which he publishes in the proceedings 
of societies with names so long that no 
ber them or in quarterlies or less frequent periodicals 


one can remem- 
which only he and his brethren read, contributes much, 
doubtless, to the advance of his chosen department of 
science; but he is far less interesting to the layman than 
the rather 
almlessly; sees 
bodies his observations so pleasantly in articles for the cur- 
rent magazines that the editor overlooks bis neglect of 


unscientific naturalist who wanders about 


much, albeit disconnectedly; and em 


style and the unscientific reader takes pure delight in him. 
We Americans, with one or two noteworthy exceptions, 
are too ‘‘hustling,” in the phrase of the Mississippi valley, 
to do this sort of thing well. It is not worth while to 
to watch Nature for the of 
when there are so many opportunities for ‘‘research” in 
the laboratory and at the dissecting table; itis *‘amateur- 
ish” to write for ‘‘popular” magazines, when there are 
**transactions” and ‘‘annals” unfilled. But the 
do it and doit well. On the moors and in the hedgerows, 
in lake and in stream, 
see much witha delightful freshness of and 
record their observations so simply and frankly that one 
knows they have scarcely a thought that they are writing 
an article. 

For example, in a recent number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, Mr. Basil Field makes what he calls ‘‘an ex 
tract from Nature’s commonplace book with notes by an 
He reminds us, in the first place, 


us 


mere pleasure observation, 


English 


English unscientific naturalists 


impression 


unscientific naturalist.” 
that sportamen have long noticed thatit is the habit of 
many birds, Qshes and insects to and the 
same route—a phenomenon which has escaped the serious 
attention of writers on natural history. With animals, 
he says, the cause or origin of the habit is often con- 
ceivable, but far less so with birds. In fine, still weather, 
when neither the force of the wind nora desire for shel- 
ter disturbs the even tenor of their way, many he 
points out, habitually travel by aerial paths as circuitous 
and almost as narrow ‘n limits as is the run ofa hare. 
A covey of partridges, when called together by the old 
birds and bidden to go to bed, will night after night fly 
over exactly the same part of a Ledge and then take ex- 
actly the same swerve tothe right and left before ‘‘jug- 
gling down” to roost. Wood pigeons, flying home after 
their evening drink of water, will, unless shot at or other- 
wise disturbed, always take the same curve in the air and 
pass over the same trees. And in their flight not only is 
the same lateral curve adhered to, but the variations in 
altitude at different points are regularly preserved. It is 
probable that these deviations from the straight course, 
both horizontal and vertical, are dictated by fear of sur. 
prise. A pigeon is an exceedingly cautious bird and 
likes to Know that no gunner is on the far side of a hedge 
before he files over it. If the hedge be a low one, he can 
ascertain this at a safe distance while flying at no great 
elevation. If, however, the hedge be high, the pigeon 
cannot see what may be behind it until he is almost over 
the hedge, and therefore, to avoid surprise, he must fly at 
a greater altitude. Inthe same way he allows a wide 


travel by one 


birds, 


longer distance at a lower level. 


vagaries in the flight of birds. 

But why do rooks before going to bed always dance a 
wild quadrille in one and the same section of the sky? 
Why flushed at some favorite 
haunt, pursue the same tortuous path through the covert 
that has been winged by their predecessors from time | 
And why do wild ducks flying up a stream 
always follow the same course? This last question is the 
more perplexing as their path does not seem to be deter- 
mined by fear of ambush. They will take a short cat 
over a withy plantation or rod eyot, as it is called, which 
might conceal a dozen guns, and then follow the wind- 
ings of the stream amongst the trees and bushes, when 
they might take shorter course over open 
meadows. Again, why should ducks that have flown for 
miles in the pattern of a letter V, at a certain spot sud- 
denly fall into single file, and having travelled some 
little distance in that order, no less suddenly resume 
their wedge-shaped formation, and this at a height that 
excludes the possibility either of insufficient room for 


do woodcocks, when 


immemorial? 


a and safer 


their evolutions or of the risk of exposure to a raking 

fire from the fuwler’s barrel? 
With fish, Mr. Field 

preference for invisible paths. 


again, a similar 


trout, swim- 


has observed 
Roach and 
ming leisurely in shoals in broad and weedless streams, 
he has seen suddenly fall into single file and hurry along 
as though there were room for but one to pass, and they 
Apropos of trout, Mr. 
The 


was fishing told 


I 
Field tells a most excellent ‘ 


were anxious to gain open water. 


fish story.” keeper on 


the friend’s premises where he 
be 
twenty minutes past six in the evening. 
for the of trout naturally aroused 
Field’s curiosity, and what followed is best told in 
own words: 


him that 


he should unable to get the fish until a quarter or 
To fix a precise 
Mr. 


his 


time capture 


‘On leisurely approaching the keeper’s cottage at a 
quarter to six, | was surprised to see a red pocket hand- 
It was fastened to the 
top ring of a long bambvo fishing rod that leaned against 
the porch of the door. I quickened steps, thinking 
the fish must have advanced their dinner hour, and that 


the flag had been hoisted as a signal for tha 


kerchief fluttering in the breeze. 
my 


immediate 
By the rod stood a large landing net witha long 





attack. 


handle. In the porch sat the keeper, smoking a long clay 


pipe. On my arrival he partly rose, and motioning me to 
take a seat beside him on the bench, remarked that the 
mill had not yet stopped working. Apparently“ satistled 
that this explanation was all that could be reasonably ex- 
pected, he continued to smoke in silence. At last the 
murmur of the distant mill ceased. The ashes of the pipe 
were deliberately tapped out; the rod and landing net 
were shouldered; and the march began. 


| 

Following the | 
downward course of the river, we came to a small tribae| 
tary. We proceeded some little way up the bank of this | 
stream till we came to a sharp curve. Here the keeper | 
gave me the rod and my instructions. I was to go in- | 
land, keeping out of sight of any fish in the water, till I 
again met the stream fifty yards higher up. There I w as | 
to extend the rod horizontally over the water, and fol- | 
lowing the course of the stream, to walk slowly down 
towards him. Having given me these directions, he| 
knelt down and extended the net as far as he could| 
reach, dipping it under the surface of the water close to 
a bed of weeds the farther side of the stream, the! 
mouth of the net facing upstream. I followed my in- | 
structions, wondering what was to be the result. 


Ob 


“The net could not have measured more than eighteen | 
inches in diameter. The width of the stream at the point 
where the keeper knelt was at least nine feet. Allowing 
two or even three feet for the weeds, there still remained | 
a passage of four and a half feet unobstructed by either | 
weeds or net. 

‘‘Was it probable that so sharp-sighted, active a fish 
as a trout would swim into the net when there was plenty 
of room to pass beside it? True, the water was shallower 
on the keeper’s side of the stream, but there was depth 











margin laterally in turning the corner of a wood or hill. 


This circuitous flight is in strong contrast with that | 


of a bird equally suspicious and cautions, the carrion 
crow. The expression ‘‘as the crow flies” has become 
a proverbial equivalent to ‘‘ina straight line.” It must, 
however, be remembered that the habitat of the crow is 
in wild and unfrequented places, and that, when on his 
marauding expeditions he passes over more populous 
parts, he travels ata height from which he can laugh at 
gunners. A rock pigeon, flying from one mountain top 
to another, usually flies nearly parallel to the ground, 
dipping with the valley and rising again with the slope 
of the mountain for whose summit he is bound. At first 
impression this would seem to be a waste of labor. Why 
should the bird (so to speak) go down hill only to go up 
again? A little consideration will, however, at once 
suggest the reason. The air at great altitudes Is sen- 
sibly rarefied. The ratio of the specific gravity of the 
bird to that of the air is, therefore, much increased at 
high elevations. At the same time the rarefied air yields 
less resistance to the stroke of the wings. It is probable, 
therefore, that the effort required for a short flight ata 


enough everywhere—there was even depth enough for 
fish to swim under the net if hard pressed. 

‘“‘However, I extended my flag over the water and 
walked down stream. The mill having ceased working 
on the main river below the tributary, the water above the 
mill was tanked up and rising. 


a 


A rising water often 
tempts trout to enter small ditches and tributary streams 
| in the hope of finding insects surprised and carried away 
| by the rising flood. This was the case then, and many a 
trout, slowly finning its way up the stream in search of 
food, turned tail and darted down toward the main river 
on the approach of the red flag. When I to the 


came 
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great altitude exceeds that required to cover a much | movements seem to be governed 
So far we have been He cites two instances, one of 
able to give a conjectural reason for the apparent | bee. 


|and then march on parallel lines for some 


| the midst of it came a voice that I half r 


| sare I. do not know what would have be: 
| not been for Miss Fenton’s kindness and 


keeper, he had landed two brace of fine fish; he said that | 


they always followed the same road and shot straight 
into the net, the largest fish leading the way. Hence he 
had taken no undersized fish, although a number of small 
ones had passed after he had netted the large ones. He 
had missed landing two fish only; these had shot into the 
net together with such force that his grasp on the handie | 
had for the moment relaxed, and they had escaped.” 


After such a sportman’s tale as this, Mr. Field wisely excitement at meeting my ‘‘distant” frico 


| leaves his fish, and turning to insects, finds that their 


| way down the stairs even, with 01 
| among the horse cars. For it wasa regu 


| steps; so do not pretend to think that it was °°" ' 


| companion, whom he introduced to meas 
| [ began to grow sober, but much terrified 
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In Australia, he has seen ants advance Ms Ret of paras’ 
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| body for acertain distance and then break jg “ Winer wes Fre 

rate divisions. These divisions would diverger..,. ga oe 
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they would again converge and 
compact body. Each time, the c! 
place in exactly the same spot. 
saw a mason bee take repeatedly, ir 
nest, a path suggesting ‘‘a figure 
angles to a corkscrew, the point 
in a hole between the stones of an 
the entrance to the nest.” 

And here, having drawn himself 
such a labyrinth of invisible paths, Mr. 
with the hope that some “naturalist” 
clue to extricate him and Bat 
Field himself be if not a naturalist, albeit 
one, and who is better fitted than he to f 
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CHAPTER FOURTEENTH, 
XVII. 
LUCY TO KATE 
Boston, September 8 
My dear Kate :— 

{ cannot help writing to you directly about s 
that has just happened, though it is hard to say w 
[am most pleased or provoked—with myself | 
am, indeed, so amused and entertained ’ 
that I am not sure but that the whole t ris 
ful and Ido not know that I would 
All this must confuse you. And does 
mysterious? I have half a mind to leave 
imagination and content myself wit 
account. 

Are you prepared for a guide-book des 
Bunker Hill monument?—because that is what 


was planned for yesterday. I had agre 
Charlestown some day with two of ‘‘my boys 
of them appeared unexpectedly here, asking if 
gothat very day. I will not dk 
went and the intricacies of finding the 
the absurdities of my boys. I do believe t 
to great activity in going up all the steps 
ment, when we finally reached it; for, thoug! 
taking the two hundred and fifty steps 
were running far ahead of me, and I went 
without stopping to take breath, I did sita: 
the upper step, but I saw my boys leaning out 
window, now and then looking back to ask m 
so [had to lift myself up and went to th: 
look out with them. I have never had befor 
feeling that people tell of experiencing at su 
but suddenly I found my head whirring round 
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stop to 
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y in 


| bevar 
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was that of Harry Merton! 

I fancied I was in adream, but I do be! 
myself enough to answer intelligently 
him in my turn. Yet I fancy we had the w 
talk imaginable; for I saw suddenlya lad) 
hind Mr. Merton,who was glaring on us as if agh 
wore spectacles that somehow made her eyes » 
and larger, as if she were trying to open t 
something remarkable. This started meotf 
laughing fits, that, you know, I can’t eas 
seemed to wake Mr. Merton to the remem) 
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fit of laughter,when I grew more and mo 
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had which, contained things I had never h 
And I believe it was smelling in one of her 
stored my consciousness ; forI did lose it 
not know what was happening to me,ex 
or other we were getting down stairs aod pr 
carriage, with my two boys going along w'! 
I have been wondering ever since 
become of me, if Mr. Merton and his f 
there; for I do not know how I could « 
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harum-scarum boys, and I know we sho 
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ness that came over me for insanely run 
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_ Harry Merto 
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I can’t help thinking that drive home 0! 
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BER od ———————_——SS==—= pepe 
; _ OSFSEFSEREanm—p'." }>NjYN]N]}]$”"r"tj}VTPonono0O”x=——on. 
<< > often and admire, finding comforta- 
= Ber rever had. I began to gather my up all our time! As I take up ‘my letter again, I can see| zon. We had to sto} . leer aie poo ear iwc ers 
¢ experiences ore i sha gai » my duty as to my daily history. You| ble nooks ia the rocks fo : ) 
.. gates jon as we were in the fre r again, and | Iam not doing ™) J hen the time came, Mr. Davis and Mr. Brand 
: ‘ 1% a | , . 
. oaras I = so cordially kind that I felt as if I were | must picture to yourself that Anna and T still cling to our| And when th serious Daakete they hed brought alone, 
ct gies Fenton Hn whom I had always known, and I was | afternoon French lessons, that we still spend our hours enn Oe “~ hi ied from the sun we had a most 
wy friends wii : | saw rane sky ok shade DS a ne f 
a: qaold frien hen the carriage stopped at the door. | in our beautiful park, not far away { must not forges | Gal yee er n;and here we resteda long time 
wry when ti | rary sing k wi arry | refresbi +heon ; pr is 
f goost § rry ito be in the pall, with the door wide open, | to tell you that we had a very amusing talk with Harry | re freshing lanch ‘oh wikdion the Gad cad teenhtun 
et ges happen” tus, fallof wonder at seeing me! Merton about the party that [ wrote you of, when God-| chatting on every SU jec . } ’ r 
‘ na gown to greet US, ‘ a. : ? ol aid »verything, till somebody looked at somebody's watch 
pi came * rs iss Fenton insiste | frey nd I saw him through the window, as we] at every ’ 
a e aed by strangers, and Miss Fenton insisted upon | frey Brand at i that if we wanted to see Nahant it was time 
a vo zy eps with me and has promised to call | went down Commonwealth Avenue one evening. Even} and angen dprca 1 the peninsula 
& pag Pp to that house is now shut up. It seems it was only opened] for our walk round the | a ; 
4 So has Mr. Merton. ete 've , ‘ , if he We were enchanted with everything. I never saw 
. - * idea of the : | for that especial occasion, and Mr. Merton declares if he re 
hI could give you some idea of the talk in the ld} i to invite me| such luxurious ivies, covering the picturesque houses, 
mu dowist crass ‘ : : , ‘ y see yuld have come down to invite me } : Sy - 
for Miss Fenton seemed entirely different from | had only seen us, spe ; t ladies, | that looked as comfortable as they did artistic, and_ bril- 
tg gre, TOT he : | >: sre Were not many youn adies, Boseae 
~ awl efore and fellto talking about most | ear’ once be ld hav Ms ‘ lighted | liant geraniums all in blossom and such inviting-looking 
Led epody I , »ig sure the s hostess would have been delighte ane : 
Five eubjects and when she perceived that I had, ap- | and he is sure + thesia As ie: porches. There is a picturesque old billiard room on a 
af ird of them before, she would look at | to see me. ek Ga ovay exnivition ot ee and Godfrey Brand had much to tell me about the 
¥ : —_ : ‘ ia » ue LOVE) SREMALOITN t : . , ‘ 
=p SE vn anxious, inquiring question. I think| This reminds me wet sag 4 .ople who for many years have come to 
: gery Merton w ; boont ; seek by the Horticultural Society. I did wish my uncle | delightful people ¥ a aay 
, ther t g her head in a significant way, as if eboortn. ll tl f V tt ‘the or-| Nahant for the summer. The cliff walk is just perfect, 
= acy : : , . : } aC »§ » way from Vermont to see -| Né a 
Mir ey oobt I were still a little out of my mind, because eats a Caata dens  eeeae It all looked] and asthe afternoon went on, the sun came out and we 
: Bg ; non the high topics she brought up. | namental leaved plants and palms. ta sat . . ? 
, verse upon the high topics she brought up. | bop os » exquisite white | came home ina glorious sunset. 
a Mr. Merton exceedingly, which is| very tropical. Besides, there were some exquisite 
ms seemed to Anse ° i. . ‘ fe at , | water lillies in tanks and lotus plants and two beautiful On the trip home, the party separated; Anna walked 
4 Harry” Merton just now; for we seemec * = y y 
— nat “e, as he perceived I was | Victoria Regia, which I have never seen before, the blos-] about with Godfrey Brand, Rosamoee wes with some 
‘ ye very intimate at re a = ' riggers "2 som a foot in diameter, the leaf nearly six feet. Think] ¢rjends, and I had a talk with Harry Merton. I was 
¢ my mind but frightened by his remarkable | §° i ‘et +} ee - we ly >a “long” talk, butit seemed all too short, as 
, how it has saved usa voyage tothe Amazon; we Only] going to say a ‘‘long” talk, 
7 te the other day, and that very evening | needed to walk to it one afternoon, after our French les-| we neared the shore. We srseanegeg og: at a ae 
, «s [wrote the ¢ J, _ . 5 . , : -_ . -very serious things, I should be in- 
: red with Godfrey and Rosamond Brand | 80n, to see this wonder of the world thing under the sun ry seri ; ad me 
-VWerton appear l y? 8 ‘ y mis > except that you cannot always tell with 
, party onthe doorsteps. |Anna’s brother I am glad that I have left a space to tell you of our ex-| clined to say, except ’ ~ : 
" part; I ’ am ¢ : ‘ rfect | Harry Merton; you think he has said something just to 
nd his wife, were there, as they come every | pedition to Nahant, which has just come off. A perfect aes’ oh ; , 
ye Davis and ife, ’ ) : P f rai We | make you laugh, and it turns out that he has led you into 
On, ogo somewhere with us or to sit with | day it turned out to be, after some days of rain. ‘ t . wert 
qe a na sie ¢ ‘ ros y serious str . 
t think with what c acency ‘ ‘ 7 , ty, Mr. and Mrs. Davis and Anna,| really a : : Q 
ys think with what complacency I look at | planned a large part ‘ “i iss Fent le On the rocks we had quite a discussion about the life 
ng onthe upper step matronizing us; for the Brands and some friends of theirs Miss Fenton de- : . one sveryt 
: aad ; ‘one 1 We think she w 1 little afraid of being | of Laurence Oliphant, an it! proved everybody had read 
‘ . ( * > > va) , . . ‘ . c ane iS A 1ILLIe ft t 4 s P 
; Aunt Martha and Maria would be perfectly cided not to go. e thin a ma 7? a ————————_———— it. I could not quite tell if 
withthe dignity and ——————— sas Pear ee er Fey Mr. Merton had read it or 
, ir chaperone. only the notices of it. 
ys Davis is very bright Thue Everybody had something 
symusing, too, and enters different to say about it. 
» the funof our talk with Anna Davis said that she 
est of us. Mr. Davis . could understand the tempta- 
ve on some business \ tion that Alice Oliphant felt 
gies, so they are staying to join such a community, 
" gike Vendome. Harry that she had often herself 
ean. | Neve told us more about been made very gloomy to 
ve foton and how he think how hard so many 
: » he al reryv 
lelig ww her—all very people were working only 
g Then it turned ‘. in datly drugery, and that it 
Mre. Davis knew we eee f 4 seemed as if we ought to 
he lec » ees , $ 
she decided a. Ls do our share. Rosamond 
‘+ all F 
9 o call upon Brand agreed to this and 
i Mr. Davis. I be- said she did not wonder that 
e is now at the Alice Oliphant felt that her 
} no far q Pe 
‘ . ndike not far away merely gay and social life at 
’ is to me and see me home was useless and with- 
. ™ as Mr. M de o - : out object ; and then perhaps, 
von was very much please after all, she was happier 
& me. teaching the miners’ child 
cars and A great many ws er, ren in California than spend- 
: ¢ m planned and talked of. ing tiresome evenings 
tare all going to Nahant . . we 
2 A the rest of the aristocracy 
yar mber, LO 0 ‘ _ 
eza 7 and nobility of England. I 
ad n't tell where—and there ; 
y, th “co enAlipen wore could not help saying that 
and po ORE S 7 j 
: might be, but that by ¢ 
og lost the grandeur of ne ee a: rc ue th orem 
neo : ‘ r neric : 
+ ol few from Bunker Hill . ” . oo 
ment; and Mr. Brand in “ON THE TRIP HOME I HAD A TALK WITH HARRY MERTON, only added one more to the 
sat BueDL , JU 2 . « r ‘ ” 
iesti oat atin tie _ rn nnn Urudges” wehad here, and 
a aes vie my from the top of the new Ames| seasick, and perhaps it was as well that we were all a /if all the ladies of the aristocracy and nobility followed 
; 5 see tne v] 2 ad “ al ' ’ ; $ j - 
Z bd e they have an elevator there and there | young party, as we did a good deal of walking and climb- her example, we should only have so many more immi- 
p he use 5 2 21e re | -? _ ‘ ‘ 
on ib nodanger of my disgracing myself again by | ing. : _ |Srants to take care of. Mr. Davis considered this a very 
and ‘ we i oan dae ar Stead os teninets tear ask | The Davises and I were on board the Nahant boat in | practical view of the subject, and they all laughed. But 
{ mig. MI Merton di sé f > Sus d . 7 ~achi i s EB f a 
Fenton to go with us. and he should insist upon | reat season, at Battery Wharf, reaching it by the East we aj) pgreed that the Oliphants must have had a happy 
nion to g y s, { § = | > are ‘ t t 
arryit r huge hand-bag with its different kinds | Boston cars. We found none of our friends there and | ending of their life at the colony of Haifa, where they 
r Tying ver i “J . - . : . . 
sel ttl “a hich, i deed she always has for | began to fear they were not coming, as it grew later and | qiq not have to forsake each other. 
al imelling-bottles which, indeed, . » wi » Bre 
; — , later. Harry Merton was to come with the Brands and | In our afternoon talk we went back a little to this 
4 y encies. . To > » £ . : Sar ‘ 
pra Hedeclares that I did really bear myself very well in | Some other friends of theirs. Wn arene Seer. _ | Subject, and I could not help*saying that perhaps one 
; ue . . - ‘ : " ay *¢ . . , ” 
a ariage on my way home, only he could not help watching the various passengers as they came, and | reason that the idea of a ‘‘small community” life did not 
- @ Sh 1a} 4 . 7. 2 icke * 
ae ieee at my bewildered look when Miss Fenton | half a mind to try to exchange our tickets for anot , | attract me, was because I lived in a small place at home 
5 wide 5 AMUSE j , _— . ay sare i¢ j 
ito talk about ‘‘Mahatmas.” It seems she is a| day, when at the last moment they appeared vain | aud that I had been much wearied with the little things 
ke 4 ‘ p\ . . . & . a a al . « 2 2 j a é 
7 ent] ; Brown- | hurried on board, breathless. They had been detainec | that people talked about and had longed to get out into a 
2 ammedtast chout Beddoes and cleo about Dro t t break down of the street car and came | jarger I ld to be dol i 
‘ : > a stoppage or a bre : é space, where you could see s doi 2 
rol. wh * lam looking forward to much pleasant sym-|°Y 45 OF page " arg I » where you c com to . doing something 
P fon that subject from her near missing the boat. hed 1 with a great many people and sharing in the larger life 
; ls oa itions y Mertc Then such a lovely voyage! The sun was velied DY | 4p, city. This set Harry Merton to asking a little about 
sc Fet “wewere planning our expeditions, Harry Merton isite colors on sea and shore. ' ; me 
Gatthere was one trouble—that Miss Fenton always clouds, but there were exquisite colors . co my life and to telling me about his present life and plans, 
f there was 2 uble— Miss shins : it the j j 
[ fupon taking a carriage. He went onto say that We sat all together at first, watching the motions o and I found that his home was also in Vermunt and not 
: t lt » 3 . 5 Ss * The he {i resting aces 
Melerred considering himself one of the ‘‘children of boat in leaving the pier. Then all the intere : me »P Fort far away from Astney, and we knew many of the same 
i iside ‘ . — i For rj rop, ror P 
Mblic,” as he called them, and he liked to use the | were pointed out to us; we saw old Fort Wint - ‘e people—end the steamer reached the pier long before we 
ire bag we § 2e “ bm, ¢ , 4 on eee and ¢s ser Island. 5 ‘ 
¢ hefor Purages provided for the public and preferred street Independence, Thompson's Islan Lee ea Ning thy ! : ter getvntr dese vanes os. ORELEEe: 
ye! =~ iae Ls e s sti” orve 
. . ee every ¢ » distinctly than on our sh 
on © carriace a oe Jaimed: for that | could see everything more « , fs 
‘les that ré carriages. Whereat we all exclaimed; f0 e|“White Squadron” voyage; and as we passed on, we saw {To be Continued. | 
e and di *vays been our method this summer, and when we deep os hore, Revere Beach in the 
2 to tell about our South Boston and other expedi- all the settlements along the shore, hey . int 
st some ell f : , : re reached the outer poin 
- 1 ornenee distance, till almost too soon we rea 
. which we had been able to take at small expense, It ’ Then came 


and it 





“ithat he had been doing the same things, 
“lya wonder that we had not met more often. I 
“4% bring Miss Fenton round to our opinion and I 
Momised that it should not be long before I should 
“about in my favorite excursion in the West End 

































of the peninsula of Nahant where we landed. 
up the question whether take 
“barges,” which would take us round Nahant. 
allpreferred to walk, and it proved that Godfrey Brand 
was familiar with the whole place. 


of the 
But we 


we would one 





Mog allround and through Boston and coming back 




















ck of fait starting point, all for five cents! In the midst of 
al! th *I, I never discovered who Miss Fenton is or 
caused "she comes from. 














So at the very beginning he took us down to the edge 
| of the water to see a picturesque ‘‘Swallow’s Cave.” We 


| bad great fun in scrambling over the rocks, and I was 
| SOrry enough to leave the beautiful place. Wekept along 
| alittle on the shore, then mounted to the path along the 

cliffs and what a perfect view there was before us! All 


While we in America are just beginning to make a 
vigorous protest against the needless, wanton and whole- 
sale destruction of our forests, many of the European 
nations have alrealy taken stringent measures to preserve 
theirs. In Germany, for example, all 
guarded by state officers ; 


the forests are 


the underbrush is kept cleared 
away to prevent fires, the cutting of timber is restricted 
to a limited number of mature trees to the acre; and no 
timber, except a little oak of specially beautiful grain, 
is sent out of the country; while the United States, out 
of a smaller reserve, exports timber to the value of more 





Ta must not imagine that this intercourse has filled } the wide ocean seemed spread far away in the wide hori- 





than five hundred thousand dollars a week. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT LIEUTENANT 
PEARY. 





For a fortnight past, since the return of the party 
organized by the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences to accompany Lieutenant Peary to the station 
he proposed to establish on the western coast of Green- 
land, as fully explained some months ago in Tuk Com- 
MONWEALTH, many daily newspapers have printed vari- 
ous sensational and misleading reports of the condition 
of the explorers.and their commander. It has been 
stated again end again—and hitherto without contradic- 
tion—that the location of the station was badly chosen; 
that the house itself was poorly built; that inadequete 
supplies had been taken, so that already the party was 
in actual need of provisions and fuel; that the Danish 
authorities were ill disposed; that Peary himself by his 
fall onthe Kite was sadly crippled; that the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of the expedition was out of the 
question; that, in short, the party was in imminent peril 
of many kinds, demanding complete and speedy relief 
with the coming of the spring. 

Exactly upon what grounds, aside from doubtful 
rumors and sailors’ yarns, these statements were based, 
it is not easy to see. Certainly, the accounts given by 
members of the returning party do not bear them out. 
On the contrary, Professor Angelo Heilprin, the leader 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





there is little or no doubt that an expedition supplemen- 
tal to the one undertaken this year by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences will be promptly despatched to the 
northern waters in the early part of next summer.” 


There is, then, no reason to doubt that adequate, 
judicious and speedy relief will be afforded Lieutenant 
Peary, wherever the apparent risks shall warrant it, by 
the societies that organized and equipped his expedition. 
Meantime, he himself and his brave wife are determined 
to pursue at all hazards the course on which he set out 
and to accomplish tully and carefully the scientific work 
he proposed. And, cautious as Professor Heilprin is, 
he has little doubt, aside from the difficulties of the 
retreat, of the feasibility of the journey over the ice of 
the interior. In truth, the tone of his whole letter, the 
result, as it is, of personal knowledge and recent 
observation, is so hopeful and encouraging that there is 
small reason as yet, at least if the proposed relief is sent 
next summer, to anticipate for Lieutenant Peary’s expedi- 
tion either failure in its purposes, or if not failure, 
such unspeakable sufferings as attended that of General 
Greeley and of Lieutenant De Long. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


How is this, alarmists? Bering Sea is said to be 
swarining with seal skin sacques—or that is, with seal 





of the expedition, in a communication tothe New York 
Evening Post, examines at length the real situation of | 
Lieutenant Peary and shows conclusively the exaggera- 
tion, not to say the falsity, of many of the published 
accounts of the status of the expedition. ‘‘As an actual 
fact,” writes Professor Heilprin, ‘‘he [Peary] is for the 
time being well provided with the necessaries of Arctic 
exploration, and it might even be said, favorably located. 
The position of his camp, where the West Greenland 
expedition left him, is on the south side of McCormick 
Bay in approximately latitude seventy-seven degrees 
and forty minutes as obtained from the hydrographic 
and admiralty charts. The physical features of this bay 
are such as to insure comparative comfort for the long 
winter nights which will precede the time of the final 
exploration. McCormick Bay is accessible to vessels 
during two or three months of every year, from July to 
September. High sandstone bluffs, rising precipitously 
to a height of about 2,000 feet, break the force of pass- 
ing winds, at the same time enclosing deep and moder- 
ately fertile valleys. At the time of our departure from 
what is to be the winter beadquarters, flowers were 
blooming plentifully in the region. Great clumps of 
poppies, anemones, and buttercups gave a_ cheerful 
aspect to the landscape. - Game, while not abundantly 
seen, betrayed its existence in the tracks and remains of 
various animals, such as the reindeer, the Arctic hare, 
the white whale, etc. Birds, especially the little auk, 
are plentiful, although their early migration may render 
it difficult to add much to the sapply of food from that 
source.” 

The guantity and nature of the supplies taken is 
known fully only to Lieutenant Peary himself; but 
there is every reason to believe, according to Professor 
Hellprin, that they will prove sufficient for the needs of 
the party. Fuel was left in abundance, and the shelter 
itself is stoutly built on the lines best adapted to resist 
the stress of Arctic wind and weather. The Danish 
officials, moreover, although forbidden by their govern- 
ment to furnish interpreters and dogs, have, none the 
less, shown much interest and good will. Finally, 
Lieutenant Peary’s injury has not ‘‘in any way thrown 
a damper upon the spirits of himself and his party.” 
The fracture of the bones of his leg is by no means a 
very serious one, and there is little doubt of his com- 
plete recovery long before the time of departure on the 
overland journey planned for the spring. 

The present condition of the party is thus by no means 
so discouraging and precarious as home-keeping explorers 
and marlinspike seamen would have us believe. But as 
to the future work of the expedition Professor Heilprin 
is not so hopeful. Its difficulties and dangers have 
apparently been least exaggerated. Even after the 
successful accomplishment of the land jonrney, the 
retreat homeward will be full of danger; ‘‘and it is cer- 
tain,” says Mr. Heilprin, ‘‘that the Lieutenant has erred 
n the calculation of the means which the Greenland 
whalers were supposed to furnish. Leaving his winter 
quarters between the first and the fifteenth of August, | 
it was his intention to take to his whaleboats and steer 


skin, onthe seals. We shall not have to go into velve- 
teen coats just yet. 

Perhaps it is better for our police to keep the peace 
with aclub. It must not be forgotten that where war 
has slain its thousands peace has slain its ten thousands 
—as often as otherwise with a club. 


Unless all signs fail, Boston’s Health Exposition is to 
be the greatest free lunch function on record. Producers of 
bread stuffs, patent soups and self raising mixtures, not 
to mention ‘‘health drinks” and all that, will take this 
opportunity to allow the public to sample their wares; 
and it is safe to say that the dear public will not refuse 
to sample. 

What'sina name, indeed? Could any nomenclature 
breathe forth a more distinct aroma of purity and holiness, 
in and of itself, than does Whitechapel? And could any 
name possibly carry an association of more dire and re- 
pelling import? A good name may be a choice endow- 
ment, but unless itis honestly earned and fived up to 
nothing is more easily filched away. 


No one need marvel if farm hands are scarce next 
year. A man must have the epidermis of a rhinoceros to 
run the gauntlet of suspicion that the strange farm hand 
will have to meet. Why should not the hired man as 
well as the hired girl carry about a ‘‘recommend” or 
“character” from his last three or four places? If any 
applicant for employment will need references in future 
it will be the farmer’s hired man. 


Mrs. Adelaide Cilley Waldron, of Farmington, N. H., 
long and pleasantly known to readers of Taz ComMon- 
WEALTH, may have some difficulty in recognizing her- 
self as the subject of the following paragraph but it 
relates to the Granite State notary public, nevertheless: 


‘‘Mrs. Ada Cilly Waldron of Farmington, Ct., has 
been appointed notary public and is said to be the first 
woman notary in that state.” 


One of the most offensive incidents of the present rage 
for notoriety on the stage is the appearance of Eva 
Mann, the alleged widow of the late Robert Ray Hamil- 
ton, in a drama having for its subject the scandal in 
which she lately figured. Sensationalism could go no 
further than this. And, to the credit of the public sense 
of decency, it appears that this is one step too far. The 
play and the actress proved a popular failure on the first 
night, and this is probably the end of It. 


The opinion of Sir Henry Taylor, the poet, who prob- 
ably knew what he was talking about, should be of much 
comfort to rejected lovers. It is his conviction that ‘‘a 
lofty nature, strong enough to bear the pressure, will be 
more ennobled and purified by such a disappoirtment than 
it would have been by success.” This philosophy should be 
widely disseminated in these days, when a rejected lover’s 
first thought seems to be revenge and his second self- 





for Cape York, where he hoped to meet the vessels of 
the Seotchor Newfoundland whaling fieet. 
veasels, however, pass Cape York nearly six weeks in | 
advance of the time in which it will be possible for him 
to reach that point. Without this assistance the beat 
journey would have to be protracted some 400 miles, 
until Uperniavik was reached. Such a voyage, though 


under the most favorable conditions of wind and water | travel westward 
it might be successfully accomplished, is one of great | coffers. 


hazard, and itis the opinion of those best qualified to 


These | 


destruction. However, lofty, strong natures are doubt- 
less silently passing through these ennobling fires to-day, 
and developing characters fr2e from sentimental dross— 


| which is by no means synonymous with the dross of 


sentiment. 


Could some happy caprice turn the tide of European 
, it would bea great thing for American 
The English boast that American tourists 
leave at least twelve millions and probably twenty mil- 


judge that, with the limited crew at Mr. Peary’s disposal, | lions sterling in their country, while the probabilities are 


the risk is too great to be taken. It thus becomes a 
necessity to afford a relief to the returning party. and 


| that a very small amount of money is spent in America 
| by travelling Europeans. Our country has need of more 
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notable shrines — poets whose birthplaces a 
graves will draw reverent admirers acrose me hone 
ists whose magic spell shall lure enchanted tong, 
spots made immortal by their wand. [y short 
that American geniuses cast off their Limttatiog 
grew up with the country, for the sake of the . 
coffers, if not for the national glory 





itis 
tag 
nats 


We flatter ourselves that we have some wid 
young women in these days of broad cult 
have we a match for the learned Lady 
of the last century? This ambitious miss used to 
are told, between the hours of four and fy o. 
ing; before breakfast she was accustomed . seal 
chapters of the Bible and a sermon: hee We 
Hebrew, Latin and Greek, after which she my a 
walk. Having breakfasted,she read some trifles in Pr a 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, and occasio 
thing in Arabic, that she might not forget 
she had acquired. What Boston girl is ready ‘ 
record aguinst this? 


ir, 

iTé; bat 
Elizabeth 
Abeth ( ine 


‘Ste 





One of the unique advertisements of | 
found in the columns of a contemporary 
of intelligence would like a position in aw 


thus A lady 
iows fam 2 
It is very easy to follow the train of | rhe ; 


“lady” advertises for a position in a wid aaa taal 
She may object to have any one “interfere” : 
may have expectations; but just what ady antage a 
finds in casting her lot with a widow and f; 
$0 easy to comprehend. 


and she 
iady” 
RTOLV ie nw 
Even a scrab woman. i 2 
fine feminine instinct, has been known to complain thy ‘ 
seemed lonesome without a man in the house, when » " 
ing where such a vacancy existed. Still, this Ad vertige 
is a ‘‘lady” of self-confessed intelligence, and she dons 
less has Perhaps in her last ‘posit af 
the man used to come into the kitchen and tel! her how w 
do the work, like Bowser. Perhaps he had his ship 
done up at home and perhaps he loitered too long gt ‘ 
table and kept the ‘‘lady” waiting for her dinner andy 
subsequent dishwashing. 
ever, that she is a real, 
like the crabbed 
have Sweet Williams in her garden, let alone | 
Williams in her house. Would that I had interyis 

intelligent ‘‘lady” the day her advertisement cam: 


With g 


her reasons. 


It seems most probable, hog 
whole-hearted man-hater, why 
old woman in the country, would » 


even 


OBSERVATIONS. 
SEEING THE MULTITUDES. 

Nobody, not even the prime laborers themse)ves, cap 
regret it when the belated Labor Day is past. An e 
traordinary amount of work and worry has been pat 
forth in its honor; but the result can hardly fail to call w 
mind the grave remark that we used to translate in og 
youth, with cordial endorsement of its truth 
expended upon trifles is silly.” Very silly, it 
non-paraders, to devote rare holiday hours to plodd 
through paved streets, bearing aloft emblazoned 
standards or sustaining the burden of cabalistic insignis 
of trade. However, every man to his liking; and, if 
street parades best conduce to the holiday or w 
the probability of making an ultimate holiday of life, the 
multitudes shall tramp with the 
trampers. 

Personally, I can find no fault with the parades. Since 
that awful Labor Day when I found myself inadvertent 
ly entangled in the sidewalk mob somewhere to the west 
of Copley Square, with no street car to be had for hour 
and imperative duties awaiting attention down town,! 
have so ordered events as to celebrate the early part of 
Labor Day at home. It is a slow and objectionade 
method of locomotion that one enjoys, when 
one’s feet by pressure upon all sides at once and left @ 
depend wholly upon the impulse of the propelling crowe 
as to the direction in which one is borne. Neither is 3 
possible to be eclectic, under such circumstances, 9% 
one’s neighboring sardines, so to say; and as for the pre 
cession, probably the curbstone side of the crowd se 
something of it. At all events, the band plays for all. 
One enforced Labor Day march goes a long way ® 
furnishing experience; and not even to celebrate the & 


humor 


blessing of not 


lifted of 


| vent of paternal government, do I plan to be out to report 


another march at first hand. 

‘Repose Day” is another matter; yet Sunday in a gret 
city is hardly the ideal of repose. The decorous walk @ 
and from church, the quiet home hours with book or pe 
give slight idea of what the day is like about town. 4" 
urgent call took me across the city on a recent Sunday 
afternoon and into one of the subarbs reached by way % 
Bowdoin Square. Owing to unfamiliarity with the age 
an inordinate number of street cars was patronized, 80° 
the reposeful masses were seen in each, as well 8 every: 
where along the way. It was Labor taking 4 rest, *® 
in the case of the younger laborers, taking it ia compaoy 
with wife and more or less babies. 

It is good to see the pride and tenderness nsnifested 
by these bronzed and rough-handed men toward thelr 
little, white-gowned burdens. Let a passengel take * 
seat next one of these youthful parents, and he (te sal 





ent) becomes fired with honest zeal to ‘‘#how off” bis 
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as wife usually has & smaller edition in her arms | with these fellow children of one Father. 
ae reached the display period, but the year- |many “Repose Days” in the matter of responsibility. B 
* aid child, monopolized by the father, is some- | 
wo _— nassenger, and if ‘‘its” advances are met 
nee Seaah glow of pride at the heart of that 
Tae immediate fellowship manifested by the 
“ ‘something to reach below the surface of 
‘sonal. In however varied grades of life their 
- ot. a feeling of sisterhood is inevitable when 
may a ‘ft their eyes to each other from the eyes of 
eel The infantile helplessness, the mysterious 
eto hidden ch yrds, and forthe moment the mys- 
gvopath) of motherhood and the inherent homage 


she div nity of innocence, Sweep away all superficial 
type Ga eee 


rences. : 
rhe father, too if he be there, is thrilled by something 
T Taeut:: ¢ 


she same sense of fellowship; ‘and what argument, 
we and legislation cannot do to level social dis- 
ina moment by the touch of baby tin- 
»e confiding glance of baby eyes. If, alas, it 

the street-car ride is over 


when the people are outside the home and workshop with- | it 


seem so narrow and impoverished, often so case-hard- | p 






some great inspiration descends leader, 


disciples are swift todo his bidding. 


upon a 


way? Christ’s work was done among such as these, i 
and he has left full directions for his disciples to carry 
out. We need to study His life and teachings more, in 
our zeal to uplift the poor ‘‘who are with us always.” 
His highest teachings when, ‘‘seeing the 
multitades,” he went up into a mountain and the people 
followed him. 

The sight of the multitudes is just what makes us, 
who fain would Ifft a little, apprehensive and faint- 
hearted. Yet I seem to see that it may be the very thing 
to make us strong. Not one of them allis beneath the 
Fath notice, and when we know that God works with 
us, it should be easy to be strong. ‘‘Do good as you have 
opportunity” is a short and simple rule, and we can make 


were given 


tions 1S don 

» stay done, when and 

‘oresently grows up! 

ce me Day’ is a great day in the lives of these air- 

ad children If the week's 

et jg not finished it is pleasant to indulge a delusion to 
The first Sabbath was a day of finished 


and working mothers. 
the opportunity as we go along. 
}EORGIA ALLEN PECK. 


4 effect 





ee seventh day God ended His work which He had made; 





_ * sr 7 ‘ al To 
ue rested on the seventh day from all His work which He had FLEETING SHOWS. 

sini God bleased the seventh day and sanctified it: because <s 
A ON TWO SIDES OF A STREET. 


gst day He had rested from all His work which God had cre 


god mace, In the matter of physical exercise, the walk down 
Boylston Street from Charles Street to Tremont Street 
and back again would count for very little; butasa 
psychological exercise in variety of suggested thoughts 
and emotions, it counts foras much as any walk of like 
length I can imagine or recall. For on one side of the 
narrow street, life—crowded, stirring, urban life—speaks 
from the faces of the briskly moving passers-by, from 
the windows of the shops which, even in that brief 
limit, will be found to supply the typical 
demands of civilized humanity—for food and clothing, 
for luxuries in fruits and flowers, for the 
shows of art and the comfort and wise counsel of books. 


The idea of finished work is reiterated and the day 
yllowed once for alland set apart for rest. Why 
oii we not take it? ‘Labor with what zeal we will,” we 
pever clear our work away. Something will be left 
wto do when our busy brain ceases its motion and 
willing hands can no longer take up their tasks. A 
more or less left undone will not matter in the final 
oy. We can afford to hallow one day out of seven and 
most of 
lieto see these working fathers and mothers out 
I am only sorry not to have wide 


fields, rich 


: families. sweets and 


grassy orchards and flowering 


MMONWEALTH. 
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We have too|does that cold, stately, magnificent temple raised to 


oston culture over at the court end of the town. I 


Noble impulses are so quick to spring into being and | hasten to admit that the architecture and ‘‘impression” 
“jt” usually picks at the belongings of | so easy to flicker out. One can hardly go about town | of the new Public Library make it a fitand proud linger- 


1g place for men and gods—especially the latter. But 


out a boundless pity that is pain for these lives that | somehow it would require a courage [ do not feel I 


ossess to carry through that vast and imposing portal 


ened. Nothing can be done about it allat once, unless |ademand for any work less befitting the cultured mind 
and | than ‘‘Paracelsus” or Gibbon’s ‘‘Decline and Fall.” And 
But has not the | where in all those majestic arches can there be found a 
light already descended and the Leader pointed out the | niche that Pickwick and Grimm’s fairies can inhabit, 


n ‘settled, low content?” 
°° 


Noting scarcely a tithe of all we have passed, we are 


come to the end of our bit of crowded, Jife-bright street. 
Here is the pleasant old corner drug shop, famous these 
many moons and cycles of moons as the rendezvous of 
theatre-bound friends, 
where street cars can’t be induced to stop on wet nights, 
but land their unlucky passengers in a puddle, either 


and famous, too, a3 the place 


forty feet above or forty feet below. It is time to cross 
the street. 
e° 
Having crossed it and climbed three or tour stone 
steps, we are in another world, another atmosphere. All 
about us is the tranquil yet most moving sadness of the 
waning year. We arein an old, quiet, half-neglected 
park. The brown earth, soft from the light late rains, 
has apleasant yielding feeling to the foot, quite other 
than the ringing resistance of the brick pavement just 
across the way. The withered leaves are drifting idly 
down in the slow wind from the grave old trees—linger- 
ingly, as long-held memories fall from a tired heart, 
Their subtle, penetrating odor, pungent and damp, holds 
in itself the suggestion and the secrets of the autumn. 
The reaches of short grass are tinging withrusset. A 
quaint,rustic fence encloses what might be a deserted cor- 
ner of an English farmstead, with an upturned cart, a 
few scattered rusty tools, a bit of a gray cottage with 
queer, tiny-paned windows. 
o,* 

And yet beyond, marking the end of our short saunter- 
ing, a8 it will mark the end of that longer sauntering we 
call life, we come upon a place of graves. The gray tombs 











ery pastures.” woods and brooks and rocks toturnover And on the other side of the street, Nature holds court— 
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acourt of sadly fading pageantry, these autumn days— 
and Death whispers its word of tranquil, solemn warning 
from the withering grasses of the ‘‘low green tents” and 
the gray of the mouldering headstones. Two sides of a 
street: on the one awakening, complex, gay and rushing 
Life; on the other, Death—and Nature wearying toward 
her sleep-time. Let us take the brief walk together aad 
read the suggested, fragmentary story. 


seeing them, perforce, content with 
rattle and swing of the open car. I would be no 
There is for all this, after 
upon some simple, helpful church service, 
old, sweet story of Him ‘“‘whocame not to be 
to, but to minister,” could be told to 
No one can doubt, who studies their 
ws, that they need inspiration no less than they need 


them, instead of 
n benefactor. time 
odance 
re the 
histered ul % 
fers by the way 
ost, “> 

The swaggering young men with too much cigar and The facesof those who move with us or meet us on 
birusive necktie, who abound in the jregion of car the city-ward, life-ward side of the street are tinged 


ations, are the great problem of ‘‘Repose Day.” One with the wholesome brown of weeks in the sun and 
the impression that their Sunday will not be gre bright with the energy of reawakened ambitions and 


tinguished 
ound 


ing influences. 


from their week days that ‘‘trail on 
by any higher flight or by peaceful, Christian- 
Sunday, if ‘tholy” George Herbert and 
mersaints have rightly apprehended it, is meant ‘‘to 


the friendliness one always feels toward old places and 
faces, from which parted for a little. 
Acquaintance stops to greet acquaintance and exchange 
the bits of gossip that have accumulated in the summer’s 
separation. A purposeful briskness is in every move- 
ment. The shop windows are gay with noyelties of the 
awakening season. It is the time of new beginnings. 


ove has been 


“And turn us round, to look on One, 
Whom, if we were not very dull, 

We could not choose but look on still; 
Since there is no place so alone, ° 


The which he dott t fill.” 
: or We pause for a moment at the pretty art shop near 


the corner and make friends and recognize friends 
among its wealth of paintings and engravings. A lady 
pauses beside usto share our glimpse. She isa jtypical 
Bostonian spinster, trim, tailor-made, three-and-thirty. 
As she glances through carefully adjusted eyeglasses 
from picture to picture, a glint of decorous satisfaction 
crosses her cultured face. Ina prominent place in the 
window isan engraving of that picture dear Honoria 


responsibility comes in making the masses realize 
s Presence, this spiritual element that pervades the 
wid, but which is so littlesymbolized among the brick 
istone, the jar and hurry, ‘the trivial and sordid 
ments that fill the horizon of city life. 
Unethinks of those quiet villages to which vacation 
mvels lead and pictures Sunday afternoon amid their 
ies. The height of Sabbath recreation there is 
ully a stroll about the home grounds or a chair taken 
% of doors, as ‘a picturesque and unusual indulgence, 
lle some engaging volume from the Sunday School 
Rnry is appreciatively conned. I thought of those 
va Sundays as I walked, very lonely in the midst of 
‘Rotley crowd, from Cornhill to Bowdoin Square and 
“¥ hundreds upon hundreds of ‘working people” 
mching, perhaps unconsciously, for the confines of 
Mupathetic Nature, for the something, outside of their 
‘tly life, that would re-create them. 

ltishard to realize when one looks, hour after hour, 
on crowds of apparently sordid and indistinguishable 
mople that they have individual souls to uplift. There 
‘irength, there is also vulgarity in numbers, and one 
mmes Presently to feel that the entire human family is 
“pened and robbed of distinctiveness by kinsbip 
™ is poorer elements. A feeling of overpowering 
“mesickness overtakes the close observer, and the 

Use is strong to get away, to tone up the spirit by 
““cistion with nobler thiags and to forget. Just that 
® Rist not do. We have forgotten our fellow men too 
™. We want to get at the soul of humanitarian 
We want in some way to bridge the differences 
share whatever of spiritual light we may have 


year, about which the Marquis 
made that exceedingly witty remark to her. The incident 
will be providentially apropos for relation, this evening, 
at Mrs. Mondaine’s ‘‘small and early.” 


* * 
” 


touch of foreign pieturesqueness to our fatally new and 
regular and ordered streets. If Boston boasted a com- 
mission for the encouragement of art, instead of acting 


ting values of ‘‘peanut e banan” and the uncertainty of 
public appreciation of ‘‘wheel-piano” solos need vex their 


souls no more. 
* * 
a 


We are passing the Public Library now; dear, sober, 
sturdy, abominably ventilated old place, which somehow 
seems so much more fitly a resort for the people than 


Mit 


wrote of seeing at the Grosvenor’s ‘‘private view” last | 
of Perlingborough | 


A bit further down wecome to the fruit stalls, and | 
the dark, vivid faces of the Italian owners give such a) 


as a committee of the whole for its systematic suppres- | 
sion, it would, for the delight their rich coloring is to 
starved northern sight, generously subsidize these men of | 
the brilliant eyes, these women of the round brown throats | 
above their fanciful bright bodices, so that the fluctua- | 


are all banked with waving grasses; the gray head stones 
are slowly sinking to the level of the mounds they mark. 
Their primitive lettering is almost buried iu moss; per- 
haps, could we approach it nearer, we should find with the 
English singer :— 

“No name; we trace a 6—a 7 

Part of ‘affliction’ and of ‘heaven,’ 

And then, in letters standing clear, 

We read—O irony austere! 

‘Though lost to sight, to memory dear.’”' 

*,* 

| It never wasa famous burial place; the utmost that King, 
indefatigable hunter-down of historical items, can find to 
recommend it to public interest, is that there lies buried 
“Julien, a famous restaurateur from whom the well- 
| known soup took its namie.” It has no such quaint history 
|as the famous down-town burying ground, where the first 
grave was that of a Mr. Johnson, who bought, for a 
| modest price, a parcel of land for the purpose; and so 
| agreeable had Mr. Johnson proved in life that his neigh- 
| bors were fain to ‘*neighbor” with him still in death, and so 
made their grave as near his as might be. Worthy Mr. 
|Johnson! Little did he think that, in coming centuries, 
| he and his silent friends were to be ‘‘Disturbers of Traffic,” 
| to whose onward rush they say, to-day, a mute ‘‘thus far 


|and no farther.” 
| 





And so our walk is ended; and from the gate of the 
| Public Garden we look back upon both sides of the street. 
| And we say in underbreath, 

“All our life is mixed with death, 

And who knoweth which is best.” 


Dorotuy LunpT. 
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Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
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new growth 
of hair. 
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DENVER, COLORADO. own life that I set about to find why ‘‘Christianity”of awaited, has come and out of that very X = 
, , f the nineteenth century was incomprehensible, even to England, Liverpool. Seven years ago wee tan 
its preachers. And, lo! I find that the teachings of published there a little volume of i] Bee 5, Witten 

FRANKLIN MOREY, to-day are not those of the disciples of Jesus and the He himself was scarcely known ontcia Ps * igre. we 

"y “© 3 Darrow .. ; 


early Fathers of the church, who were nearest to Jesus of personal friends: his publisher’ 
I ; I ish 


rs imprine 


REAL ESTATE and is time. but little; the reviewers hardly noticed ji , ’ te 


The multitudes that were with the angel sang: ‘‘Glory slowly Mr. Watson’s name and work 


~AND— to God in the highest, and on earth peace among men of to students of poetry and still mor wly 4 “ROW, -< 


right thinking (eudokia).” Is not this the proper and readers in general. Now he has issued Red we 
(all Al] Wes mel) (f bl, accurate rendering of eudokia? Buddha places as the -*Wordsworth’s Grave and Other Poom. y, : 


first step in the ‘Noble Eightfold Path” that leads to name of a great London publisher, attrac: ~. 


927 SEVENTEENTH STREET salvation ‘Right or Cerrect views of Truth.” Is not this tion of reviewers of every rank a, , 7 ~ : , “4 i 
DENVER, COL. the cause of the disintegration which is going on about that—a most unusual thing in thes : Mites A ase? 

us in creeds, in churches? Is it not because they have science and not poetry—it is already pa. Bee Me 
Good dividend-paying and other investments not “‘right belief?” third edition. Sven ‘Me. Howells Ph. 2b i» ane " 
CANE PREEEEY ERY REVERS EE VENTS. Buddhists call the saving principle in man ‘‘Buddhi;” English classics and of modern work + : r of int 
_" oe nh rant no that is the sixth element of the septenary division. Until gs he is, has placed upon Mr. W he = 2 a Se ts 
jams ho gin eras CO. that is born in man he is earth-bound. Paul and the Study,” the seal of his approva ‘ , ‘ : " anefs 
Correspondence solicited. carly TES. Chen tant pomem, “Cartas.” “aay little a poet of this last decade of the hineteent r j ’ g | 
children of whom I travail in birth again until Christ he But Mr. Watson has no need of even Ve } t 





it 


Jormed in you.” Jesus, whether we look at his life as praise. His work speaks for itself. I) 


BOOK OF HIEROTHEUS. historical or allegorical, had the development of Christ younger English poets is there an ¢ a 
—— or the God-man in him. ‘In him was the Father mani- strencth, sanity and rhythmic beauty of + 
THIRD PAPER. fest.” The Christ of the New Testament is the ‘‘Higher verse of the masters. It is not inarticuls ' , 
I have been tempted to go into some little detail in a | Seif’ of the Upanishads. As Jesus did not his own will put clear and lucent: itis not full of “er ri 
brief digest of the line of speculation followed in the | but that of Him who sent him, so the purified soul, the emotion but self-restrained and t og 
«Book of Hierotheus,” because it proves that the same | Higher Self entering the peace of Nirvina, even in this east in no rare and eccentric form. but Jae ‘ 
line of epeculation runs through many of the writings of | life, loses his sense of personality; his will becomes that jn the quatrain and sonnet, the s . ; ” 
the Fathers of the early Christian church and isin line | of the Infinite. ‘Brahma and Self are one;” “Land my yehicles of English verse. Mr. Watson | s las! 
with the Hermetic teachings and the old Egyptian and | Father are one.” too, but be sings, at least in the p1 . 
Vedic doctrine. In later times, it appears inthe Rosi- | Jesus addressed the eyo in man and not the physical rarely, though then with pure and tun 
crucian confessions and is the hidden meaning of the|man. ‘If ye’—that is the soul—‘‘are born of the earth, We have quoted elsewhere at leng ; 
Alchemistical Books. lye shall be earthly,” or according to Mastern philo- go's poetry, especially from his lyric v ship is 
The whole teaching of the Kabbalais the omnipres- | sophies, as long as the soul is an earth-born soul so long these extracts well show the limpid thoug 
ence of that incomprehensible Father of All, which we is tan earth-bound soul and is reborn into earthly sur-  o¢ form, the high purpose, in short the ess de 
call God and which Hermes calls ‘‘The Good.” How | reundings and conditions again and again: it is of the qualities of his work, they scarcely reveal its anston “a 
many peopie apply this to Matthew XXv., verses 31 to 46?| earth, earthly. ‘‘But when ye [the soui| are born of the purity, its dignity,its nobility, as do his sonnets. Manrot 
When mankind sees God in the hungry, the sick, the | Spirit, whichis latent in you and which is itself God, these were inspired by strong political, the 
prisoner, his fellow man onall sides, then shall ‘‘Thy | the Great Spirit of Infinity, then hath the earth no more feeling, roused by the pitiable fate of Gordo het per 
kingdom come, Thy will be done in earth as it Is in|dominion over you.” The polarizing centre of the ego | gan. Poetry thes written must. in trut A 
f heaven.” passes over from the lower to the higher elements and a | centre” to survive the occasion which " “~ 


The teaching of all mysticism is the recognition of | ‘‘new man” is born in you ‘‘And ye shall call his name 
the God in man and the assertion of his God-like powers, | Emanuel which being interpreted 1s God with us.” 
which are unlimited. But ‘‘the pure in heart shall} Thenceforth the law of the Spirit is the constructing, 
perceive God” in himself as well as in the Universe. | evolving power, and ye are freed from the law of reincar- 
Hermes says in the Fourth Book of the Divine Poeman- | nation. 
der: ‘‘Wherefore we must be bold to say that an eartily | This child of God is born on the earth and not in 
man is a mortal God and that the heavenly God is an| heaven after death; anc ‘‘the Spirit beareth witness with 


being, to appeal and to impress, when 
passed. Butits appeal is not the appeal! 2 
political feeling; itis the appeal of an 
truth of sentiment,ofan enduring beaut 





witness the fol!owing sonnets. 


GORDON 





“Tdle although our homage be and 











immortal man.” The mystical teachings of all philoso- | our spirit that we are the Sons of God, andif sons then Who loudly through the door of si _— 
phy and all Scripture seems to me to be identical. The| heirs.” If we are sons of God and heirs of the Father, And vie in zeal to crown Death’s nakedness, 
end in view is the same with all Hermetists, Theosophists, | then we must partake of His nature and attributes. | Not therefore shall melodious lips refrain rs 
and with the ancient Greek mysteries. It is the conscious | 7his is what all Eastern philosophy and occult doctrin Thy praises, gentlest warrior without stain, rat 


Py . } * W e 2 Jenled the ) rariand of success 
and hypostatic union of the intellectual soul with Deity | Aas tried to teach. The purified Higher Self enters into | mee ja: tea rland uccess, ; 
. ‘ ~ j : | ole /y Gar ate, bul glorious none the le 4 
and its participation in the life of God. But the concep- | powers and knowledge transcending earthly capacities, | . 


Greatest of losers on the lone peak slain 








tion included in this divine name is one infinitely trans- | for new potentialities are developed in the ‘‘new man.” } Of Alp-like virtue. Not to-day, and not , 
cendental. Of these I cannot write, I know somewhat of them. To-morrow shall thy spirit’s splendor be 

The Hermetic books as well as the Gospels speak of | But of the first angel that comes to the troubled water of Comriee's Viste; Out when God shall Sad 

a . a All human grandeur among men forgot, : 

this larger life as a ‘‘*new birth” into the things exterior | life, I may speak. He brings that ‘‘peace that passeth | Then only shall the world, grown old and bli 1s 
to the body and temporal surroundings. Thus Tat asks | all understanding,” and which, as I look about me in the | Cease in her dotage to remember thee.” dor 
Hermes: ‘Tell me, then, this, who is the author and| world, I find few share with me; for the “letter” of the | a ee 
maker of Regeneration?” Hermes replies: ‘‘The Child of | church and the Bible ‘“killeth,” but ‘‘the spirit maketh LAST WORD: TO THE COLONIES 
God, one man by the Will of God. This is the Regenera - | alive.” P ‘Brothers beyond the Atlantic's loud expanse, 4 
tion, O, my Son, that we should not any longer fix our Why to-day are the words of the Vedas, those of ch nese yy ymin = ‘ walk 
imagination upon this Body subject to the Three | Buddha, of Hermes, of Jesus, of Plato, of Plotinus, of Ori- Bilkeen that past the Indian Ses alee = ° — , 
Dimensions.” Inthe Tenth Sook of the Divine Poeman- | gen, of Hierotheus, of Clement, of Philo, of Antoninus, of Our name and spirit and our world-predomina 0 
der, Hermes proclaims the divine potentialities of man: | Swedenborg, of Jacob Bohmen, alive and potent as no And you our kinthat reap the earth's increa 
“Tf therefore thou wilt not equal thyself to God, thou canst not living speaker’s words are, unless unto them “it was Where crawls that long-backed mountain tl!! 





. i : > . } Crowned with the headland of bright esperar 
understand God. For like is intelligible by the like. Increase | given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God: but |} ie. 


thyself unto an immeasurable greatness leaping beyond every . ‘ . 4 al “ae te 

pube and transcending all Time, become Eternity, and thou | tic are without, all these things are done in 

shalt understand God. If thou believe in thyself that nothing is int ey : 

impossible but accountest thyself immortal and that thou canst | Are not our lives and thoughts colored by the Platonic 

understand all things, every art, every science and the manner | POWer of Emerson’s words because he was, as Goethe 

and custom of every living thing. sai fP : “N s . — ae : : 
“Become higher than all height, lower than all depths, com- ak yh’ Foren: oped psa as the world asa) Freely as we have quoted from sothin a y W 

prehend in thyself the qualities of all creatures, of the Fire, the %, “ wie ee See Snes period to | have scarcely indicated another characterist f Mr 

Water, the Dry and Molst, and conceive likewise that thou canst make his lodgment here and he communicates to us ir a | Watson's verse, its delicate refinement of ex: 

at once be everywhere, in the sea,in the earth. Thou shalt at | Kindly way the fundamental truths which he has brought helps as much as any other quality to give it its distir 

7 yself, t ve regott y "4 “ j § > » j , te ¥ ‘ z 
poo ppm eoerag agg tn Ae cal an oc bagel gra wes him me eneaer sphere. His tendency is always tive individuality. This, perhaps, is best exe: 
old, upward, possessed constantly with a longing to return to the score of epigrams he has thought worthy 


also times, places, deeds, qualities, quantities or else thou canst his divi " os 2 
not yet understand God. Kut if thou shut up thy soul in the S Sivine Scme. tr. 5S. N. ing from his first collection. One on Keats is 
elsewhere, and another on Marlowe so well shows thisex- 


Remote compatriots whereso'er ye dwell, 
By your prompt voices ringing clear and ti 
We know tha‘ with our England al! is we 
Young is she yet, her world-task but berur 
By you we know her safe, and know by yo 
Her veins are million but her heart is true.” 





body and abuse it, and say, 1 understand nothing, I can do 





nothing, I am afraid of the sea, I cannot climb to Heaven, I LITERATURE. iaite delicacy ti - fort eat 
know not who I am, I cannot tell what I shall be, what hast estimation quisite < elicacy as we cannot forbear quota — 
thou to do with God? For thou canst understand none of these A NEW ENGLISH POET. "Eeasrourern ete 5 Goss: my Shoksper he 


How welcome—after drum and trumpet’s « 


Fair and Gooa things and be a lover of the Body and Evil.” ; 
The continuity, the long, slow slope 


Doubtless the little masters have their fitting place in 





The exoteric teachings as well as the esoteric poetry as in painting; but of recent years jthere have And vast curves of the gradual! violin.” bh 
doctrine of the Buddhists are identical with this, and one | been too many little masters in English verse. Since Clearness, strength, sanity, purity and Ka 


reads the words of Jesus with a new understanding, | Tennyson passed his prime and Browning's poetry was thought, beauty and delicacy of executi 


after such inspiring words as these, and would cry in the | but the echoof its old self, there has been a noteworthy lences, at least so far as his present work shows. Mr.Wst 
ears of all men ‘‘Wake! thou that sleepest!” tendency among our younger poets toward minor graces S0n possesses in high degree. Such qualities 










As I study these old philosophies and find the same | instead of high excellence. Some have cul'ivateq been the characteristics of the best Englis ‘ a 
assertions made in all ages, from the earliest Vedic and | foreign and eccentric forms; others have affected finica] 80, at last, we have, let us hope, a new Englis we | 
Sanskrit writings, on through the words of Buddha, | adornments in rhythm and in thought; and others, again. WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE AND OTHER PoEMs: 3 am W had: 
Plato, Zoroaster, Jesus, the Syrian mystics, that won- | have been deliberately obscure, or as the phrase is, in- oo. SR ee eee. ‘ + 
derful body of philosophy at Alexandria, and scattered | articulate. With scarcely an exception, it is to the ; ~ 
through the alchemistical writings of the Middle Ages, | older men still left among us that we have looked for ' wre 
and as I find the same sublime words coming from the | genuine poetry of high purpose and high attainment, D ES KS, Ru 
lips of ourown Emerson, [ cannot but feel that there | poetry that in Mr. Lang’s pregnant phaase should be ‘of Chairs. - 
is a higher, broader, calmer truth than I hear from the | the centre.” Even the jaded reviewer has dreaded onthe Office Furniture. - 
pulpits of the church to-day; thatthe church itself has | new volume of minor verse, knowing by harsh experience SENC FOR CATAL °K re 
blinded us. | that mere prettiness is not poetic beauty, nor wanton : DERBY &:KILMER DESK Ud. ) 

It was with such thoughts and to seek an explana- obscurity poetic strength. ne ed 93 CausewayStBOSTON. ~ 
tion of strange things and words that have come into my At last, seemingly, the new poet ‘‘of the centre,” bene — ' : 
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tw 
tn _..- enace this month for only brief Messrs. Scribner are to be the American | 
Ry We ba" eye leading articles in the cur- publishers of an anthology selected by Mr. 
Hon er nes. witha word of comment. W. E. Henley from the best English verse 
. Me the most noteworthy article is = the last three centuries, descriptive of 
re se story, “The Distarber of “¢oic action and laudatory of heroic senti- | 
_ ur ir isa gruesome tale of a light- cee. 
rs [rae sye Indian seas, driven half-mad M. Dumas has written a preface to an 
pepe? * ‘at ind is written with as ®80nymous book in praise of anonymity. 
¥ se vctie skill as anything Mr. Kipling He holds that thought should be crystallized 
: Other excellent papers are into the forms used by Pascal and de La 
pten the relations of Europe and Rochefoucauld, and then cast upon the 
as 1 he Middle Ages, and Mr. World without the author’s aame attached, 
ns oe 6 is a barrier between man 8° that it may be taken or rejected on its 
pam seals own merits. 
r r Harper's the various serial contribu- Roden Noel says of Browning, whom he 
- jed—Mr. Howells’ novel- knew well, that the superficial effusiveness 
vr. Du Maurier’s story, Mr. Besant’s of his talk about trivial things covered a 
. on London, and Mr. Schuyler’s profound reserve. “Often,” he adds, | 
. on western architecture. Mr. ‘Browning seemed to me to talk as he | 
and Mr. Abbey illustrate ‘“‘Much Ado wrote, one sentence rather tripping up the 
: { g the latter the more other, as it were—with no end of hyphens 
“ vy: M Hutton presents some and parentheses.” ‘ | 
ye D ns to Wilkie Collins; and Mr. T) : j 
s pdefatigable Mr. Hopkinson Smithdes- ., 0 Thomas Sergeant Perry, says the | 
% spects of Constantinople. ease correspondent of Book News, not 
» d with a rather dry account by Vicomte Imbert de Sai ia . : el din oS 
ant Hunt of the great ocean lines in ort de Saint Amand,bas trans- | 
ant i he orld: ic, Welle Men lated an historical romance,**ThejPrincess of 
‘ ; athe Hite Vensiign tow Cleves, by Madame de La Fayette,and this 
a dest th % WN will shortly appear, in two volumes, with | 
isolo, where Browning lived much of four full-page etchings and eight etched | 
ast years Mr. Stevenson’s serial story vignettes by Jules Garnier, and “a portrait | 
g 1 not too interestingly ; and Pro- of the author, engraved by Lamotte. This | 
é ontributes a most helpful may be called the earliest of modern French | 
‘ Aging pat er on upiversity ideals novels, having been first published in 1678, | 
g from the thesis that **scholar- and its mission, to use the words cf George 
i! construction. Saintsbury, ‘‘was to change an utterly un- 
t uts away its summer light- real style into one real enough to live and 
.and presents three or four papers of influence human beings.” 
wrous interest “Mr. Seth Low's article THE CENSOR. 
are cipal government, Mr. Lodge’s : 
PPeeaee study of the distribution of ability in She’s a priestess of Minerva, 
“a te Unite States, Professor Langley’s With a scorn of lighter things; 
rt m the possibilities of aerial And no idle smile can swerve her, 
s wrigation and Mr. Howe's on country For she guards the Pierian springs. 
P ewapers Mr. Stockton’s story And she draws the sparkling waters 
eis: Mr. Kennan describes a winter For the learned and the weak, 
; through Siberia; and Mrs. Giving maidens “Beauty's Daughters,” 
still wanders about Provence. In And professors crabbed Greek. 
there is a strong and moving story In the library fate’s thrust her— 
er life ‘*Zek’l” by Matt Crim—a new , : 
: : be A aweet symphony in gray, 
mm lieve in the magazine. With soft eyes whose brilliant lustre 
Foru appears enlarged and no Fairly takes one’s breath away. 
with wire. Five articles are But still she really seems to know 
esent problems in education Each of the weighty tomes 
g eor less eminent hames, but That range from Kipling to de foe, 
ra s suggestive and helpful as might From Homer up to Holmes. 
My Mtunke ¢ ; . ave 
Longa A. bebe gel pm wien Mee “= If I ask for Herbert Spencer, 
rat sentations to-day, forgetting a Or for Plato or Carlyle, 
were musical heroes before I can catch the pretty censor 
sAg n; Mr. Patnam defends the oles SSE He; 
shers against recent structures of But at Anna Karenina, 
wihors; and there area half-dozen other Or the gay “contes” of France, 
apers by specialists. She wears a cold demeanor 
And a blushing, downcast glance. 
tes of English clergymen are not {Harry Romaine in Puck 
Bt ie thing we expect to find in the Es . ab thie 
Noth American Review; but they, like ; . 
i's article on dogs and Clara Morris’s The Typical Bull-Fighter. 
yp” talk, are entertaining enough to _ ” 
eir place. Mr. Frederick Doug- When I first saw a group of bull-fight- 
wtells his side of the Haitian contro- ers lounging on the corner of the Puerta 
y; Mr, C. P. Huntington proposes del Sol, beside the dainty brass stand of 
miway consolidation as a solution of the the water-seller, writes Theodore Child in 
ff es of competition ; and there is a Harper’s Weekly, I was deeply impressed. 
posium” on the treatment of drunk- The flat-brimmed gray or black felt hat, 
faness planted jjauntily a little on one side, with 
{rena has @ great dealto say not the pigtail tucked in at the back, leaving a 
wlestly, carefully or wisely about “¥¢e little white patch on the occiput, 
+ any topics, ranging from the Where the upturned hair leaves the skin | 
Field” and “The Extrinsic Sig- bare, the clean-shaven white faces of a rich 
f Constitutional Government in paleness like the flesh of Titian’s nudes: 
lman” down to university extension and the dainty shirts with a narrow band round | 
See eefor The well-known name of the neck fastened by an elaborate buckle ; 
i. F. W. Hi. Myers, the English essayist, *e discreet diamonds and jewels in the 
- wus strangely out of place beside those immaculate shirt front; the short jacket, 
Mr ihe other sontrituters. sometimes decorated with tags and brande- 
' ji bourgs, the pockets cut crosswise and 
‘the other September magazines, the lined with flaming red or blue; the open 
S “pultr Science Monthly contains a note- waistcoat, the light striped trousers fitting 
"may paper on the doctrine of evolution very tightly, the fine shoes; tne gereral 
' Mr Jobn Fiske, and Lippincott’s an un- spruceness of aspect; the perfect self- 
aly clever novel of Italian lifein New possession, and the athletic bearing of 
) means by Miss Stuart; the Cosmopoli- these men pleased me at once. On the 
s this = $a woman’s number” which means Puerta del Sol, in the Café de las Colum- 
“ most of the articles are written in- nas, and in the Café Suizo at Seville I have 
~ rently b> various women; the Review spent hours and days watching them, talk- 
~Seviews Covers its wide field admirably; jing withthem,listening to them,and marvell- 
wd Scott reissue of the Nineteenth ing at their innocence and simplicity. Ihave 
~ uty for August reminds us once again been with them to their cock-fights; taken 
~“oW great need we standof such reviews part in surburban picnies where each majo 
Fivehicle of serious American thought had his maja; I have had the honor of 
se ex MC research. dining with Angel Pastor in his own house, 
Mr.W = a en and of hearing his daughter play the 
_ i their “Riverside Paper Series” Messrs Piano, Which, in its way, is equivalent to 
‘ “nghton, Mifflin and Company have reprint- dining with Adelina Patti and hearing 
“Mr. Marion Crawford’s “Paul Patotf” Nicolini sing a song at dessert. A man 
‘ _ ss Ellen Olney Kirk’s‘‘A Midsummer cannct desire more. 
lens ie; Readers of the Atlantic Monthly, —$_______ a 
I aaah an oe ford’s story first appeared, ‘‘You have so much address I can hardly 
SS a t its vivid and sympathetic por- . axnockedl tan ‘ ea 
nn of oriental life, and Miss Kirk’s De cxPectes bo compete with you,” said the 
ae $a pleasant story with the breath of letter ae - a ‘‘Now, don’t get 
RDer over its pages. In a similar way oxchnt a the envelope, “because 
{Shepard,in their “Good Company ¥°* —— you can’t contain yourself. 
“es.” have reprinted ‘Coupon Bonds” —lBrooklyn Life, 
& pip th Pp * P Cae: — 
ba, cuer stories by Mr. J.T. Trow- eee rn ~ 
sve. Few of them have been forgotten “Is your husband a religious man?” 
7 waders of the older generation and to “Pm not quite certain. When I hear 
‘younger they will have their original him speak in the prayer-meeting, I think 
ss —* studies of rustic lifein New heis; whenl hear him speaking at home 
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I think he isn’t.”—[Life, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


and loss. 


| burgh Dispatch. 


WAIFS OF WIT. 


UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


In the hammock she is swinging, 
*Round about mosquitoes winging, 
Fill the evening air; 

While her lover o’er her bending, 
To propose is now intending. 
Hear his ardent prayer :— 


“Oh, my (slap!) love, I adore you! 

Here (slap!) I bow down before you 
(Slap!) on bended knee. 

Tell me, dear (slap!), that you love me, 

Bend your head (slap! slap!) above me— 
(That time I got three!)" 


And the maiden, softly sighing, 
To his ardor thus replying, 
Says in tender tone: — 
“T must own (slap!) that I (slap!) love 
You all other men a- (slap!) bove! 
(That one had a bone!)" 


Sweet love’s dream is when two youthful 

Hearte exchange fond words and truthful 
Vows of constant trust. 

Even mosquitoes can’t restrain them. 

Rapid blows—whew! how they rain them !— 
Make them bite the dust. 

—[Somerville Journal 
_ 


WORTHLESS. 


Hotel Clerk—You know the artist that 
was in 449 and killed himself. I am afraid 
we shall have to charge up his bill to profit 


Proprietor—Why, didn’t he leave a lot of 
pictures? 

Hotel Clerk—Yes; 
framed.—[Judge. 


but they were not 


nails 
A CHANCE TO GET EVEN. 
Summer Hotel Proprietor—My dear, 
I've got a piece of good news! 
His Wife—Do tell me quick? 
Proprietor—Your dressmaker has en- 


gaged board with me for a month.—| Pitts- 


A Little Suggestion to Young Women. 


It seems to be a singular characteristic 
of the human race to want to do those 
things that no one wants done. For in- 
stance, there are thousands of young wo- 
men who are ambitious to earn there liveli- 
bood in literature, in art, in music, either 


by their own work in these various 
branches or by giving instruction to 
lothers. Now, asa matter of fact, these 


flelds are all greatly overcrowded. Every 
editor has fifty times as many manuscripts 
submitted to him as he could possibly ever 
use; and there area hundred young women 
who want to sing and recite, where the 
public cares to hear one. And yet there 
are other departments of appropriate femi- 
nine efforts that are but scantily supplied 
and are therefore excellently rewarded. 
Take, for instance, the highly honorable 
work of dressmaking. If some of the 
girls now trying to sing and to paint 
would go into dressmaking, they would 
make their fortunes. Any girl of good 
taste, can, with a little instruction, become 
a competent and successful dressmaker. 
One of the best schools in this art—for it 
may properly be called an art—is A. K. 
Fennessy’s, at rooms 7 and 8, No. 18 
| Temple Place. Lessons are given here in 
dress-cutting and making, either by single 
|lesson, or by the course. The parlors are 
| open daily for instruction from 9 a. m. to 
'5 p.m. Ashort course at this school will 
jenable a young woman to earn very 
much more than a competence. 















By Eleetricity | 
Moles, Superfiuens Hair, Warts. 
: peeial 
Hygienie Treatments for the 

Face & Form. 

Consultation, From 3tosPM 

Private Parlors 


AGNES K. FENNESSEY, 


Dress and Cloak Making 


PARLORS, 
18 Temple Pl., Room 7 and 8, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 7 »yiston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARK. 
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Massage and Vapor Baths 
Unsurpassed for Mental Overwork, Ner- 
vous and Chronic Diseases. 


DR. M. LUCY NELSON, 


33 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








PRESENT DAY PERIODICALS, 


Nineteenth Century, 


Contemporary Review. 
Fortnightly Review. 


Westminster Review. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 

Quarterly Review. 

Scottish Review. 


These are the only periodicals that issue 
no prospectus, prepare no programmes, 
make no promises but to give the reader 
the best articles by the best writers on 
subjects of pressing living importance. 
They are the only publications whicb en- 
able the reader to keep abreast of current 
events, of the progress of social, edu- 
cational, political, scientific, literary, and 
artistic affairs. 

They thoroughly cover the ground of 
contemporary thought. The topics treated 
each month are of great variety and are 
from the pens of the most distinguished 
writers of Europe and America. The sub- 
jects are more timely, the authors better 
known and better equipped for their work 
than will be found in other publications. 


SOME NOTABLE ESTIMATES: 


The Beacon (Boston): 

‘These Reviews represent almost every 
distinct and important phase in the thought 
of the day, and from them one may be 
confident of getting a thoroughly compre- 
hensive opinion of what is taking place in 
the world of discovery, science, art, litera- 
ture, religion and _ politics. Writers of 
recognized authority are called upon in- 
cessantly to give in their pages prompt, 
decisive, trustworthy analyses of all the 
great questions as they arise, and the 
reader who follows them from interval to 
interval is qualified—and he alone-—to 
judge fairly and honestly of the merits of 
the many schemes nowadays unfolded for 
the possible material, intellectual and 
moral advancement of humanity.” 


Public Opinion: 


‘‘For examples of the best types of the 
most finished English now written, as well 
as for the foremost thought, the leading 
Erglish Reviews are looked to as pre-emi- 
nent. It has become the custom of the 
great thinkers and best writers in com- 
mand of the English language to offer their 
ideas for publication in these magazines. 
With their great mine of fresh and strong 
thought pertaining to every interest, it 
would seem that every American might 
read them with great increase in breadth 
of thought, culture and information.” 


The Independent: 

“It is to these English Reviews we must 
turn for the latest results of thought or 
science, for the latest news of discovery 
and investigation, and for the soundest 
dicta of criticism.” 


The Commercial (Buffalo): 

‘To say that these are the most valuable 
periodicals published in the English lan- 
guage is to say what every reader knows,” 


The Living Church: 

‘In these Reviews the leading questions 
are considered by the greatest living essay- 
ists. They are profoundly interesting, 
especially to earnest and cultivated readers, 
who are in touch with the commanding 
issues of the day.” 


Terms to Subscribers: 


MONTHLY REVIEWS: NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, FORTNIGHTLY ReEvrEw, COoN- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW, each per year, $4.50; 
any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00. West- 
MINSTER ReEviEW, $4.00. BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE, $3.00. QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEWS: EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, ScorrisH REVIEW, each, $4.00; 
any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; BLack- 
woop’s and one Quarterly, $6.50; with 
two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. 


A Coptents Circular 


giving full tables of contents of the 
eight periodicals for 1890, an excellent 
guide to their scope and plan, mailed post 
free to all who ask for it. 


Leonaid Scott Publication Go, 





Office Hours, 10 a.m. to 9 p. m. 


231 Broadway, New York. 


SUFFOLK 
Uye house and Laundry, 


No. 2 Tremont Row. 


DYEING, CLEANING AND 


LAUNDRY WORK 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FANCY CLEANING A SPECIALTY, 


EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New NO. 9. 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 


J.M, GOLDIE, 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Riding Habits, Jackets, Ulsters, 
Costumes, Etc. 


7 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Rooms 40 and 41, 


S. SEVERY, 


FLORIST, 


534 TREMONT sT 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on hand a large and choice as. 
sortment of Cut Flowers, sultable for Purtics, 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 
arranged in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by. mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
rices 20 per cent. lower than those ol any other 
Florist in the city. Orders taken Saturday for 
Sunday will Ooo PM Satan attention. 2 en 
evenings until 9.30 P Saturdays, 10.30 P. 


HELEN A. SLOAN, 


MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
178 Tremont St., Rooms 44 & 45. 


Baths. Office 
Patients treated at 
Agent for Dr. C. T. Thacher’s 
Sure cure for rheumatism and 
Take elevator. 


(WANTE D! 


The Paris Millinery School, first-class Paris 
milliner for teacher. Ladies, come and learn 
French Millinery in all its branches; tho rough in- 
structions given. Positions given, $10 to $20 per 
week. Lessons daily; evenings Monday and 
Wednesday, $1.00. Lessons given in Dress Cu t- 
ting and Basting. Positions given, $2 to $4 per 
day. Lessons daily, evenings Monday and 
Wednesday. 

MISS M. E. GIBBONS. 


7 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Sulphur, Vapor and Russian 
hours from 9 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
heir residence. 
Magnetic Soles. 
cold feet. 


Room 49, 


- BOSTON PARALYTIC — 


—AND— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. 
paralytic institute in the United States, 
and ad~ice at the institute free. 
at their homes in Boston if desired. 
any address. 
INSTITUTE OPEN/DAILY FROM 0A. M. 


to5S P.M. 


Fletcher Schoo! of Acting. 


Leading Dramatic School in New 
England, 


epilepsy, 
The only 
Consultation 
Patients waited upon 

Cireulars mailed to 








Elocution and the art of Acting Practically 
taught. 

Society Theatricals managed by Principal and 
Amateurs coached. Pupils given practical ex- 
perience while studying. 

Mrs. CHARLES 8. ABBE, (wife of the Boston 
Museum Comedian,) Assistant Instructor, 

Open day and evening. 


CHARLES LEONARD FLETCHER, 
PRINCIPAL. 


110 TREMONT STREET, 
Studio Buildiug, Reoms 21 and 21 A. 


| 


| Tis strange to ask, but the thing is this, 
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_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


A KISS. 


BY WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


I asked of one whom I Joved full well, 


‘There is jast one thing. would have you tell: 


What is the good or the ill of a kiss? 


jit should be,” she answered, “a sacred sign 
Of a love that can follow the Great Design; 
But e’en now to the devil your soul you may 
And a kiss may iead to heaven—or hell.”’ 


sell, 


\**You are right,” I eried; ‘it may lead to bliss 


Or may be too like to the Traitor’s Kiss. 

So I learn your lesson. In direst drouth 

No kisses of mine shall touch your mouth.” 
—f{Longman’s Magazine. 


FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 


The season when straw hats look shivery | 


is fast approaching, and milliners are 
losing no time in preparing for it. Shop 
windows are beginning to bristle with | 


wings and cockades and quills and to glow | 


with color. gather 


in front of them ten deep, 


Anxious-eyed women 


in the time-hon- 


P . | 
ored fashion to which the much abused and 


in- 
has 


‘nut (who has 

terest 

almost learned to accustom himself. 
But so far, it must be the 


portations are not altogether pleasing. 


upon” pedestrian no 


whatever in feminine finery) 
im- 
The 
for effect that was evident to some 


confessed, 


struggle 


extent in the late summer bonnets has run 


fairly wild, and artistic sense seems to be 
everywhere sacrificed to ‘‘style” and to 
very bad ‘‘style” at that. The stiff bows 


that adorned last season’s millinery are ex- 
aggerated and ungainly 
and ends strike defiant attitudes that are 
of the with 


scrawny ; loops 


the despair sensible 
quiet tastes. 

In spite of the prophecy that the winter 
would look hats with 
crowns, headgear was never flatter; while 
the circles into which women used to thrust 
the tops of their beads with some confidence 
take 
unbecoming 


woman 


sun down upon 


at unless we 
tight, 


above 


were never smaller, so th 


to doing our hair in a 
little towering 
we shall be absolutely at the 
chill and boistrous autumn winds. 

The pancake 


walnut, our fringe, 


mercy of the 


“sailor” is “to 
reproduced in felt, but the big hat with 
wide, drooping brim and the trig little tur- 
ban will probably lead in popularity. That 
‘sailor’ never was becoming to the average 
woman. 

The members of the Audubon Society 
will find plenty of opportunity to exercise 
their patience and zeal before the winter 
ends; for alas! the fashion of wearing a din- 
ner upon one’s hat bids fair to -be revived. 
Certainly, some of the smartest of the new 
capotes are covered either with one big bird 
or with ascore of little The big 
birds are garnished with crisp rosettes and 
bows of ribbon, in place of parsley and 
slices of lemon, while the little ones nestle 
in seeming contentment in the midst of a 
Srou-frou of and ribbon. Wings of 


some extent 


ones. 


lace 


all sorts and sizes are demanded, too, by 
the turbans. Altogether the life of the 


Audubon woman is about to become a_bur- 
den to her. But she needn’t make up her 
mind to melancholy things in regard to 
her last winter's bonnet just yet. There are, 
even at this early date, some extremely 
pretty hats, as innocent of stolen feathers 
and slaughtered birds as possible—satin 
ribbon and frills of lace making very suc- 
cessful substitutes. 

A favorite 
light blue or 


combination is black and 
green. This is repeated 
again and again in togwes and bonnets as 
well as in the Shaded velvet 
ribbon is a new material and is lintroduced 
very effectively ia at least one modest brown- 
felt bonnet, the prevailing tone being dark 
red. Rosettes of bronze and green velvet 
are used upon a wood-brown turban in 
rough felt, together with a saucy little 
green wing tipped with black. An! artis- 
tic black hat has its broad brim lined 
with pale blue velvet; a fall of lace softens 
the edge; and ostrich tips bunched high | 
give it dash and style. The strings are 
wide black satin ribbon. Another black 
hat is brightened with rosettes of mauve, 
pale yellow and ‘‘old pink” ribbon. An 
extremely elegant affair in bronze-green 


capote 3. 








velvet is trimmed with black tips, a 


soupcon of jet and long strings of the black 





satin ribbon which seems to bea distinct 
feature of this season’s millinery. Gold 
net is the framework of one of the 
daintiest of all the French capotes—a gay 
little thing suggestive of all sorts of 
frivolity. A pale blue bow nestles coquet- 
tishly front, between the hair of the 
fortunate wearer and the dark green velvet 
facing. Pale blue is introduced, into 
the trimming ribbon and black 
ostrich fri'l of white lace 
feather makes a 
golden-brown velvet hat altogether fetch- 
ing; while bows of cherry velvet combined 
with black jet ‘‘build” a bonnet that is sure 
to bewitch thirty dollars, more out 
of the pocket of the first dark-haired, 
black-eyed young woman that sees it. 

The characteristics of the gowns that 


in 





too, 
of olive 
A dainty 
and a nodding 


tips. 
yellow 


or less, 





are to be worn with all this millinery have 
not to be 
of assurance. 


been sufficiently 
described with any 
Skirted and ‘‘tabbed” coats will, 
prevail, and wraps of all 
sorts will either be three-quarters length or 
else, like the umbrella skirts, trail on the 
The girl who invested 
little sealskin jacket early 


developed 
degree 
however, 
consequently, 


ground. in a dear 
last fall is now 
sorrowfully seeking some deceptive way of 
len To those have 
no sealskin jackets this seems very like an 


gthening it. of us who 


instance of true poetic justice. 
The flippant, unhygienic girl,who doesn’t 
mind interfering with her circulation, no 


longer rejoices in the exclusive privilege of 
wearing dainty silk garters with bows and 
rosettes and pretty gold and silver clasps. 
The side elastics are now quite as elabo- 
rate as the ones—their multiplicity 
of buckles and jointures affording even a 
wider opportunity for ingenious decora- 
tion. Some white ones that looked sug- 
gestively bride-like had tiny rosettes of 
white baby ribbon above the silver stock- 
ing catches, and a delicately wrought 
silver buckle where the elastics joined the 
suspender. 
‘*fad” 
with their silver clasps. 
lets and wild 


round 


Painted ribbon belts are a new 
and are pretty enough for house wear 
Daisies and vio- 


roses arg only some of the 
> J 


| flowers that grow upon them. 


The Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette tells 
a story that is too good not to repeat, all 
about a pretty girl, a glove and an offici- 
ous young man. Here it is: 

‘*‘A pretty girl, faultlessly attired from 
the top of ber bonnet to the tips of her 
dainty patent leather shoes, jumped on the 
car in a great hurry at the Clifton Avenue 
crossing. She had been busily engaged in 
putting on a pair of long sudde gloves, 
which, after she entered the car, pro- | 
ceeded to button with that indispensable 
adjunct to a woman’s twilet, a hairpin. 
This article proved refractory, after a 
moment, and flew from her fingers. It 
landed at the feet of the young man who 
Lappened to be sitting beside her. 
a calm-eyed, confident young gentleman, 
and he picked up the hairpin and, 
of returning it to her, 
wrist io his left hand and gravely continued | 
the buttoning process. Every man in the | 
car had beeu watching the pretty Clrton| 


she 


girl, some openly, others furtively fol 
behind their newspapers. Now all the 


papers dropped, every one looked aghast 
and gazed at the pretty girl to see what 
she would do. She did nothing. Not a 
muscle moved, and she showed no con- 
sciousness of what was going on. 

‘The young man, with a conscious look 
of triumph, finished his pleasant task, and 
the girl, with a preoccupied airand not a 
glance in his direction, opened her purse, 
took out a nickel and placed it in his hand. 
His expression changed with lightning 
rapidity ; the color came in his face; and he 
quickly murmured what was evidently an 
apology. She listened with a wilfully mis- 
leading air and handed him another nickel. 
By this time his face bad become scarlet, 
and he began a low-toned protestation. 
|The calm, cool and collected young lady 
signaled the conductor, and, as she rose to 
depart,said in a clear, distinct tone, audible 
to every one in the car: ‘You must be 
satisfied with adime. I never give more 
than ten cents for having my gloves but- 
toned or my boots cleaned.’ ” 





MARGARET Farrrax. 


instead | 
gently took her! 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of m 
has been rem ved, : 







Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble, 


7 > 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation, ]t 
has more than three 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco. 
nomical, costing less th 
It is delicious, nour 
ishing, strengthening, rasny 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for 
as well as for persons in health. 
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im One 
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Sold by Grocers “everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 
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ORTICELLI Crochet Silk. 
This is the name of the Silk used 
for the best of those Washat 


Crocheted Scarfs which are now 
so fashionable. 
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An established reputation of more 
than $0 years goes with this brand. The 
P: ar ticu lar features are High Lustre, Fast 
, Full Weight, and Full Measure. 
T he P r oper size for the scarfs is N «30 


* Flore » Home Needlework ” for 18 
you hi Ww te make them in several new styles. It 
also describes Crocheted Silk Slippers, Belts, 
Beaded Bags, Macreme Lace, etc 


Solo 


teaches 


This book contains % pages of fully {!lustrated 
descriptive matter, and will be mailed on receipt 
oféc. Mention year. 

JONOTUCK SILK CO., 1S Summer St., BOSTON, HAS. 


A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


Hall Clocks and French Clocks 
for Wedding Presents, at 


H.N. LOCKWOOD'S 


He was | 


GRIFFITH'S CO. 
STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. A/se 
carpet- beating and naphtha cleans‘ng. 

Sené postal for team to cal. Upwards ol 
40 Branch offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 

Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry (o., 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 4531-3. 


a Jabit Cured in 10 
OPIUM: ond dare No pay till cured. 
OR. J. STE PHENS, Lebanon, Ohio 


D. BEDROSSIAN & CO.. 
FINE CONFECTIONERY 


And Choice Fraits and Preserve: 





Foreign and Domestic. 
And also Fresh Cut Flowers. 
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‘{AK GROVE FARM" 


milk and Cream 


Ass JARS. 


This Hotel is situated in the centre of I 


on the Boston and Maine Railroad. 


80 Ruggles St., Boston. 
434 Harvard and 505 Main Street, 


- - Mass. It is situated on high ground, overlooking t! 


Cambridge, 
ings abound in beautiful drives and walks. 


inexcelled Ice Cream Cafe ¢, 
43 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. | 


om Trains for Guests. 


The House is new and strictly first-c): 
provided with steam heat and cleg 


the | 


rantly furni 
vest of spring water. During the 
Hotel, are a number of well built houses with 
The natural mountain scenery of t) 
Boston business men. 
Parties 
the Hotel. 


visitiug the Hotel can take 


Correspondence 


RATES: 


and inspection s¢ 
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G. F. 


HUCKINS’ | 
SOUPS. 


TOMATO, MOCK TURTLE, 
@X TAIL, GREEN TURTLE, 
PEA, JULIENNE, 

BEEF. VERMICELLI, 
SCRE N, TERRAPIN, 
MACARONI, CONSOMME, 






THE BOYLSTON CAFE. 


( Late J. M. Hill’s Restaurant.) 
Cor. Boylston and Washington Streets. | 


Open from 6 


WOILLON, OKKA OR GU MBO, | 
WETABLI SOUP AND BOUILI 
MULLIGATAWNEY. 


RICH AND 
PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


only to be heated, and then are re ady to 
d with great care from only the 
Have enjoyed the highest repu- 






a.m. to 12 p. m. 
‘A Palatial Dining - Room for 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 
New Management and First-Class 
Service. 


Porter House Steaks. 
Southdown Mutton Chops. 





Require 
are. Prepare 
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e than twenty-two years, 
*end us 20 cents, to 

JEST FREE receive, prepaid, two 
> sample cans of these 


help pay express, and 
ups, your choice, 













J. H. W. HUCKINS & COo., @roiled Live Lobsters. 
: Welsh Rarebits. 
Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. | Berkshire Cream. 





Mocha Coffee. 
| Silver Hill Butter. 


Fresh Brahma Eggs. 
“A first-class article at aright price.” | 


| Every variety of home-made Ice Cream, and all 
TE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


the delicacies of the season. 
— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 





fold by all Leading Grocers. 











‘The Boylston Cafe Company. 
BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. | FB, WEAVER & CO.’S 


Spring Lane Cafe, 


goods, both in quality and 
1 and 3 Spring Lane. 


price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of | 

First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 
A convenient place for business men. 
























the most exacting house. 
keeper, and the ingredients 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 

4 trial only is needed to insure its perma- 




















Steaks, Chops, Roasts, Oysters, Fish, Lob- 
ster*, ete., Cooked to Order. 


PORTER'S 
Coffee and Lunch Rooms, 


84 COURT & 3 HOWARD STS., 


BOSTON. 


















Put up in ¢ ans for first-class Family trasie, prices 


Sand 30 cents, also in 6 and 124 Ib. cans for 
Bris, Restaur ants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
tens, etc, etc 


OFFICE, 


: 
. 







2123 STATE ST.. BOSTON. 


MC. A, CIGAR 


lanufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


boldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 


ur. Merrimac & Causewav Sts. 


JAMES CARNEY, 
"86 Washington Street, 


AGENT FOR 


. A. J. HOUGHTON & CO. 
MNDUS BEER, ALSO AGENT FOR 
INGALLS ALE. 


Mholesale and Retail for the trade. 
** supplied on short notice. All 
T filled promptly. 

JAMES CARNEY. 





se Lunches put up to take out. 
Formerly with WYMAN, No. 9 Water Street. 


MRS. HARRINGTON, 


FORMERLY OF 





SCHOOL SBT., 


COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


HOME-MADE BREAD AND PASTRY, 
8S FRANKLIN AVE., BOOTON. 


SAVOY’S CAFE, 


105 New Staniford Street, Boston, 


W. L. SAVOY, Manager. 












Business Men’s Lunch and Dining Rooms. 
Chops, Steaks, Roasts, etc. 


7 EHV AWNS'S 
Dining ROOM, Provision Store 


—AND—— 
BAKERY, 
95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 


Opp. Lowell Depot, BOSTON. 















BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


NEW “LANGWOOD 


WYOMING, 


angwood Park with 200 acres of natural woodland. 
The New 


A First-Class Livery Stable connected with the House. 


late 
1e plac 


the 


EF 


ATWOOD'S CAFE 
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Twenty minutes out of Boston, 


‘*Langwood” is a 


Summer and Winter Hotel with Accommodations for 450 Guests. 


ie beautiful Spot Pond, with charming views on every side. The Park and surround- 


Free Carriage to and 


iss in all its appointments, with large, well-ventilated rooms, lighted by electricity and 


shed. Its sanitary plumbing arrangements are perfect. The House 1s supplied with 


Fall and Winter, a 150 foot front piazza is enclosed in glass. Detached from the 
large rooms furnished for Summer aud Winter occupancy. 


e, its proximity to Boston and ease of access, render it a most desirable home for 


Boston and Maine Railroad to Wyoming Station and the Langwood 


blicited. 


Barge to 


$2.50 TO $4.50 PER DAY. 





URTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS, 


BUTTERFIELD, 


MELROSE, MASS. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 





19 Tremont St., Boston. NEW YORK. 
For all Fancy and Mixed Drinks, European Pian, waumed G1 per Day and 


Welsh Rarebit, Broiled Live Lob- 
ster and Musty Ale, call at 


ATWOOD'S. 
ADAMS HOUSE, 


BOSTON, 
BUROPEAN PLAN: 
s Between West 
Washington Street, ana’toyiston. 
CENTRAL LOCATION, neg Theatres and 


Principal Dry Goods Stores. All leading horse- 
car routes pass the door. 


GEORGE G. minted ERY 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 


During the past year the St. Denis has been en 
larged ty a new and handsome addition which 
about doubles its capacity. All the latest improve- 
ments have been placed in the new building, with 
a large and very attractive new restaurant, con- 
nec tg with the old well known “Taylor's Res. 


taura 
WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


On the mares plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 
The accommodations of the Astor will be found 
first-class in every respect. Elevator running 
ae 5 and da F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 
A. KEI iti, Manager. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 
Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 


A quiet Hotel, enviable reputation, with a 


restaurant of pecuiar excellence 
O. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOTEL .". WAWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 


TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 
GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE. MASS. 
The Leading Commercial Hotel. 
H. C. ee 


THE .". ALBANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 





Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 


parts of the city. 





FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua(|Streets, 


~ ePeeanee. 








Boston, Mags. DENVER, # fe COL. 
European plan. Dining Room ———_—___—_— 
and Bar Sret-cee Strictly First-Class. 150 Rooms. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


Finely Furnished. 60 Bay Windows. 
Excellent Table. Prompt Service. 


Best Locetion in the City, being only 
one block froin the Post Office and very 
close to the Metropolitan Theatre and 








Tabor Grand Opera House. 


Rates $3.00 to $4.00 Per Day. 











‘te 40 Province Court, Boston. H. A. SISSON, Manager. 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 
If Boston has, with the awakening sea- 
son, turned her face from things rural, the 
rural has by way of compensation turned 
its face toward Boston—with a vengeance, 
one is tempted to say. With ‘‘The Old 
Homestead” at the Boston Theatre and 
“The County Fair” at the Park Theatre, 
the critic can, with Sir John Falstaff, 
“babble o’ green fields” without passing 
the strict limits of professional 
What—who is it? Calverly?—calls ‘‘the 
low of the milkmaid and the song 


suggestions; real oxen draw off real loads 
of hay r. u. e., and real horses do real 
galloping, back centre; the footlights 
nightly .llumine scenes hitherto supposed 
to be sacred to the gentle luminaries of 
nature; and we may have all the joys of 
the country—and, blessed privilege! miss 
its mosquitoes—for appreciably less money 
than is demanded for like possibilities of 
the average summer boarder. 

Jesting aside, it is a good and whole- 


some atmosphere which has breathed upon | 


the dramatic week and the dramatic 
world with the coming of these two fa- 
mous and popular plays. Both appeal to 
what in the spectator is kindest and home- 
liest, gentlest and simplest; the lesson of 
both is a lesson of honesty and good will; 
the pictures both present are pleasant to 
the eye; the impression of both is harm- 
lessly recreative. Neitheris a great play; 
in both are incongruities, afew dullnesses, 
a few puerilities; but compared to the 
feverish melodramas, the silly and coarse 
farce-comedies that to so deplorable an ex- 
tent pervert public taste and shame our 
stage, ‘‘The Old Homestead” and ‘The 
County Fair” are worthy of all encourage- 
ment and of all praise. 

‘“‘The County Fair,” at the Park Theatre, 
tells an interesting story straightforward- 
ly, graphically and merrily. It tells the 
story of a quaint, nervous, sensible, kindly 
old New Envgland spinster to whose 
hospitable door come two forlorn waifs, 
the one from a city mission, the other from 
acity prison. How one out of his past 
knowledge, bought at most sorrowful price, 
repays Miss Abby's kindness by training 
her pet colt to fwin the County Fair race 
and with it the money to redeem the old 
farm from a grasping creditor; how the 
Other, winning her way to the depths of 
the lonely old lady’s heart, is discovered to 
be the long-sought child of a lost and loved 
sister, it is part of the business of the 
play to tell. There are amusing incidents 
of rural courtship and raral mérryiaking ; 
there are afew moments of tender, human 
pathos; and all ends joyously. The stage 


settings are very beautiful; the acting 
natural and _ finished. Mr. Burgess’s 


Aunt Abby is quite wonderful in its illu- 
sion of femininity but for occasional 
touches of most unwomanly immodesty, 
most disagreeable in themselves and 
irritatingly impossible as associated with a 
decorous New England spinster. Other 
individual impersonations are reserved for 
later mention. It must, however, be noted 
that Miss Annie Blancke’s JVaggs and Mr. 
Mayer’s Zim are wonderfully truthful and 
touching bits of character work. 

At the Boston Theatre ‘*The Old Home- 
stead” seems, in this the latest of its visits, 
to be by the way of becoming a ‘*perma- 
nency,” as Susan Nipper would say. Its 
presentment is marvellous in its solid 
realism; much of its acting is convincing 
in its reality. It has little plot and could 
have less with profit; but most of its 
incidents are in themselves sufficiently 
interesting to excuse their lack of con- 
tinuity. Uncle Joshua is none the lessa 
type for being so exceedingly real as an 
individual; and as an individual he is so 
firmly established in popular affection that 
distinct ethical benefit must accrue to the 
oommunity from contact with his contagi- 
ous good sense and good cheer. 

At the Hollis Street Theatre ‘Blue 
Jeans” shows no signs of ‘wearing out.” 
It has been received quite as enthusiasti- 
cally as on its first visit among us; and 
while it is sweetened by the atmosphere of 
such a June rose as Jennie Yeamans, it 
never can lack welcome, letits buzz saw 
buzz never so gruesomely and its ex- 
haustive discussion of the inconveniences 
of corns be never so exasperating. 

At the Boston Museum, ‘Ye Earlie 
Trouble” grows in popularity and public 
appreciation. Judicious application of the 
pruning knife has been rewarded with far 
greater symmetry, and a!l that was admir- 
able in its acting takes on more perfect 
finish and illusion with every presentation. 

At the Globe Theatre, ‘‘The Power of the 


Press” has attracted exceedingly large 
audiences. It is a melodrama after the 


most violent manner of its kind and 
shows, with the aid of brilliantly ingenious 
mechanical appliarces and much finely 
painted scenery, a great many things that 
are not in the least worth showing, 

At the Tremont Theatre, Miss Fanny 
Rice and a merry company including an im- 
pressively big and irreproachably well-con- 
ducted dog, have appeared in the farce- 
comedy ‘‘A Jolly Surprise”; a production 


scores of its ephemeral kind and owing | 


talk. | 


of the | 
swine” fill the dramatic air with pastoral | 


' 

most of its interest to the magnetism and 
| vivacity of its principal performer- 

| At the Grand Opera House, ‘‘My Jack,” 
a familiar meloirama, has proved attrac- 
tive to many spectators. It has a few 
really moving situations and much excel- 
lent scenery, and the rescue inthe desert 
appeals to something better than one’s 
nerves. 


New York Dramatic Letter. 


(Correspondence of the COMMONWEALTH. 


New York, Sept. 10. 
All the jaded first-nighters in town came 
together on Tuesday night at Herrmann’s 
Theatre to see Hepry E. Dixey in what is 
termed ‘‘straight” comedy. The comedy 


was “The Solicitor,” by J. H. Darnley, 
which has had a run at the Boston 
|Museum. It is consequently unnecessary 


|to write at length of its theatrical value. 
| According to chat in the lobby, the play is 
a disappointment, and so is Mr. Dixey. 
i*‘Jane,” ‘“‘All the Comforts of Home,” and 
1«*Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows,” while not 
blameless, contain 


|tor.” Still, it is probable that Mr. Darn- 
ley’s play will have a prosperous run at 
| Herrmann’s, as the cast includes many ac- 
| tors of personal popularity. 

Mr. Dixey acted the part of Brandon, the 
|solicitor. He was very nervous, fre- 
| quently dropping words and occasionally 
getting ahead of his cue. He lacked the 
intrepidity and sportiveness that Charles 
Wyndham brings to such a part, and he 
did not act with the downright earnestness 


caste. But he was graceful, unostenta- 
tious and spoke with appreciation of his 
lines. Itis not at ail fair to criticise him 
finally at this time. He showed on Tues- 
day that he had undoubted predilection and 
talent for acting of a higher order than he 
has done in ‘‘Adonis.” After a week's per- 
formance hewill be, I think, able to pro- 
duce much laughter. 

‘The Soudan” has entered upon a run at 
the Academy of Music. Both the stage 
and the ‘‘front” of the house are similar to 
the Boston Theatre, and the production 


ton. Louis James replaces Henry Neville, 
and tomy mind Mr. Neville is more satis- 
factory in the part of Captain Temple. 
Mr. James is aiways commendable, but we 
seldom forget that he is Mr. James and that 
he is acting. ‘The soldiers have not yet 
been drilled to act with the precision nor the 
mob to move with the impetuosity that was 
noticeable at the Boston Theatre, but the 
scenery has overpowered the patrons of 
melodrama to such an extent that the piece 
will undoubtedly repeat its Boston run. 

“Kight Bells” is termed a nautical pan- 
tomine-comedy. Its prestige is derived 
from the fact that Primrose and West, the 
minstrels, are its managers; and its differ- 
ence from other farce comedies is that 
the brothers Bynne, acrobats, ‘‘cavort.” 
This may not be art, but it pleases the 
public and defies criticism. . 

There is no French author to-day who 
has stood sponsor to more popular suc- 
cesses than Alexandre Bisson. I have 
private information that his latest 
comedy, ‘The Days of Paternity,” has 
made even a more pronounced hit in the 
French provinces than its predecessor, 
** Feu Toupinel” (Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Widows.”) M. Bisson seems to have an 
inexhaustible 
those who have seen ‘*The Nominee” and 
the other comedies I have mentioned can 
testify. 

The squabble over the rights’ to 
Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” is 
diverting to the outsiders. Oscar Ham- 
merstein is wroth. He tells me that he and 
he only has the English and German rights 
to it, and that all other people claiming it 
are pirates. Rudolph Aronson of the 
Casino is not nonplussed, but informs me 
that he will produce the opera on October 
12, at histheatre. By yesterday’s mail 
came an invitation from T. F. Kelley of 
Philadelphia,inviting me to be present on the 
first night of the opera at his theatre. 
The only point that seems to be indisputa- 
| ble is that Henry E. Abbey has the French 
land Italian rights. 

FREDERIC Epwarp McKay. 








Announcement and Chat. 


‘“‘A Texas Steer,” Hoyt’s farce-comedy 
; which met with so much favorin Boston 
| last year, will be the attraction, the coming 
week, at the Tremont Theatre. 





” 


| ‘*¥Ye Earle Trouble,” at the Boston Mu- 
| seum, seems settled for a long and brilliant 
|run. The fourth act has been shortened, 
|and the third made to end at its natural 
climax. The players are now thoroughly 
jatease in their respective rdles, and the 
}the entertainment is altogether an en- 
| joyable one. 

| Julian Magnus, the well known maga- 
;zine writer and dramatic critic, has 
consented to contribute an essay on Les- 
| ter Wallack to Frederic Edward McKay’s 
|‘*Actors on the American Stage.” 


the late comedian. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


a great deal more that | 
jis genuinely funny than does ‘The Solici- | 


that Eben Plympton showed !n the Boston | 


does not differ materially from that in Bos- | 


supply of fresh ideas, as | 














| Annie Ward Tiffany, in her strong play 
i\“The Stepdaughter,” will come to the 
Grand Opera House next week. 


“The County Fair” promises 
justify its title as ‘‘a permanent attraction” 
at the Park Theatre. Tospend an evening 
in its amusing society is to renew a New 
England youth. 


“The Old Homestead” is the appreciated 
resort of not afew city estrays. It is 
attracting large audiences to the Boston 
heatre and will hold its stage until 
Thanksgiving. 


“The Power of the Press” will demon- 
strate, for the coming fortnight, at the 
Globe Theatre, the impotency ofthe press 
to stem the public taste for lurid melo- 
drama. 


‘‘Blue Jeans,” with its quaint and homely 
prettiness and its one indefensible horror, 
will charm and thrill audiences for one 
week more at the Hollis Street Theatre. 


Tremont after next 
holidays) 


Matinées at the 
Wednesday will (excepting on 
be given on Saturdays only. 

At the Howard Athenwum, Mr. M. B. 
Leavitt’s burlesque company are to appear 
next week in ‘‘The Spider and The Fly.” 


‘‘Margaret Fleming” is to be produced 
again early in October at Chickering Hall. 
Mrs. Herne will play her original role, and 
ithe mechanical part of the representation 
is to be much improved. 


| At Austin’s Palace Theatre next week 
the successful specialty bill of the current 
| week will be continued. 


Stuart Robson in ‘‘a just and adequate” 
| production of Goldsmith’s ‘‘She Stoops to 
| Conquer” will follow the ‘‘Texas Steer” at 
| the Tremont. 


Mr. Henry James’s play ‘‘The American” 
will be produced at the Opera Comique in 
| London on the 26th inst. under the man- 
|agement of Mr. E. Compton. 








It is doubtful if outdoor theatrical per- 
formances will be very popular next sum- 
mer, as a result of this years three or four 
| ventures of the al fresco nature. Hoboken's 
test of ‘‘As You Like [t” on the grass was 
| notall satisfactory and Pittsburgh and sev- 

eral other cities that tried the same thing 
jlater found bitter disappointment in the 
result. But the worst flasco of the lot oc- 
jcurred at Keuka Lake a few days ago. 
|**As You Like It” had been announced, and 
the promise was that all previous open-air 
| performances would be excelled. Modjeska 
| was to play Rosalind, Frank Mayo would 
, be the Jaques, and the cast was to be in 
| keeping. Several postponements were 
| made necessary by the rain; then the hard- 
| hearted merchant who furnished the lum- 
ber for the benches and stage issued an 
attachment to save his property, because 
he couldn’t collect his bill; finally Modjeska 
failed to give her consent to appear, and 
the financial backers of the scheme all 
dropped out in a bunch, leaving one poor 
actor alone to bear the brunt of the failure. 


| 
| 


William J. Florence says that he plans to 
appear again with Mrs. Florence at the con- 
clusion of his contract with Joseph Jeffer- 
son. A New York journalist is now at 
work on the piece which they intend to 
produce. 





Four Hundred Miles as the Crow Flies 


Is the distance covered in a single night 
| by the Limited Express trains of Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities of the North- 
west—St. Paul and Minneapolis. These 
; trains are vestibuled, electric-lighted and 
steam-heated, with the finest Dining and 
Sleeping Car Service in the world. The 
Electric reading light in each berth is the 
successsul novelty of this progressive age, 
and is highly appreciated by all regular 
patrons of this line. We wish others to 
know its merits, as the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway is the only line in the 
West enjoying the exclusive right of this 
patent. 





| 


SOLID TRAINS TO OMAHA, 


Vestibuled, electric-lighted and steam- 


heated, with the finest Dining, Sleeping 
and Reclining Chair Car Service in the 


worid, via the ‘‘Chicago & Omaha Short 
Line,” of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


Paul Railway. Double daily train service, 
with no transfer at Council Bluffs as here- 
tofore. Apply to nearest coupon ticket 
agent for tickets and further tuformation, 
or address Chas. A. Brown, New England 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad, 210 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 








The introduction of the “Safety Cycle’ 
| marked an epoch in bicycle riding. “The 
|hazardousness of the old big-wheeler al- 
| ways prejudiced rational and well-ordered 
|} minds against its use; but the Safety en- 
| tirely obviated this objection. The ‘Lovell 
Safety,” manufactured by the John P. 
| Lovell Arms Co. of this city, is probably, 


Mr. | taking it all in all, the most popular 
offering no noteworthy differences from/ Magnus was intimately associated with | machine used in New England. 


It is a 


magnificent piece of workmanship. 


— 
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Remarkable Cure of Paralysis, 


Mrs. F. M. Martin of Dorches 


ter for * 
last 18 years has been a great sufferer — 


to fully | paralysis, being incapacitated from attena 


jing to her household duties, was pu. 

QS reten 
| through the influence of others wy, 
| been cured of nervous diseases at 


ton Paralytic and Nervine [nstity. 
| Tremont St., Boston, induced to place 
|self under their treatment. and js mi 
| after a few weeks’ treatment, able to . 
and enjoy life to her heart's ¢ yntent, 
Martin was, some 18 years ago, taken wig 
an extréme nervousness or , sy 


| - CSU eNsne|g. 
| which was attributed by her 
her age. 


1VSiclans 
After a few months a ane 
of her arms and legs presented itse if, wh 
resulted in general paralysis, which y 
treated by the family physician, as wel .. 
others, without benefit. 

Recently through the persuasion of othe: 
who had been cured of paralysis, epijp 
or nervous diseases, she consented t ; 
herself under treatment as her last o#, 
for recovery. After 18 years of syifer 
she finds herself, after a few weeks’ 


bb 





ment, in the enjoyment of health and yiy 
which for a lady 66 years of age js r aa 
able, and her only regret is that many year 
ago she had not learned where she mi 
have been cured, and not suffered on 
torments, which she regards as { 
wasted life. 
AMUSEMENTS. 
PARK THEATRE. 
De A. CRAMTMMB vccceccccccsccsece «+++. Manager 


Week Commencing Monday, Sept., 14, 


NEIL BURGESS! 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 
© WA TRIUMPH! = 


BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


ef Heury Guy Carleton’s New 
War Comedy, 


Ye EARLIE TROUBLE 


A Romance of '76. 


Americas 


HERALD—“That the Play is a Triumph 
ant and Lasting Success Cannot Be 


- GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager...... MR. JOHN STETSON 





Commencing Monday, September If. 
THE SECOND WEEK AND CROWDED ALL THE TIME 
The Original American Drama 


‘‘ THE POWER OF THE PRESS." 


By Augustus Pitou and George H. Jessup 
Best seats One Dollar; others 75,50 and 2 t 
Evenings at 8; Matinees Wednesday and Sau 

day at 2 o'clock. 


STREET 


———_— 





HOLLIS THEATRE, 
ISAAC B. RICH......+++- Proprietor and Manager. 


Joseph Arthur’s Great Comedy Drama 


BLUE JEANS. 


‘Whe Remarkable Scenes: THE BARBECUE; 
THE SAW MILL, 
Evenings at 7.45. Wed.*& Sat. Matinees at- 


“HOWARD ATHENZUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS....... Proprietor and Manage? 





Commencing Monday, Sept.. 14 


M. F. Leavitt’s Grand Spectacular 
Burlesque Pantomime, 


SPIDER AND FLY. 


Eve’gs at 8 Wed. and Sat. Mat 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props. and Manager 
Week comenencing Mon 1a) , Sept. 14, 
Representative Irish Comedy Actte™® 

ANNIE WARD TIFFANY, 
in L. R. Shewell’s successful p'sy 


THE STEP DAUGHTER. 


nd elaporsté 
Presented with a superior cast 4n¢ * 
scenery- 


The 


Sat. at 


Eve’gs at 7.45. Matinees Tues., Thurs. 


KIDNAPPED. 


NEXT 
WEEK 
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Gone 
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egrTEMBER I 


wiLL 
nom woRDSWORTH’S GRAVE. 
r 3 


is wandering wave! 


sleepest by 
Pet # a ro, what birth-gift hadst 
wnes z 
7 shou thea 


hi 
a che what wea: . 
Te wee . avest in thy turn to men? 





» wealth tf 
_transiunar music thine ; 
8 udless, 
anah of rose on peaks divine; 

willcht Coleridge knew. 


7 weary feet, the gift of rest. 


ey's da ig & 
"sy seran'e tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 
ind found—not 


white la 


{ reat! 
werless w, to give what all men seek! 
vith ignobie sloth 

sw rill tumult, loudly weak. 


ind plenish and sustain? 
y music floods the ear, 
e, the art refreshing, tires the brain. 


ri4, tuneful, the loquacious throng 


rand twitter, prodigal of time, 
pi little masters make a toy of song 
Ti grave men weary of the sound of rhyme. 


Ro: 


rring ¢ 


prankt in faded antique dress, 
e hale and glad and free; 
ie a conscious naturalness, 
not the child's, simplicity. 


joi we para 


Tes ars 


LY BIRDS WERE SONGLESS, 


s were songless on the bough 


Sg eard the 


sing, 


" iw full of winter then, thou 
Lericas 
W spring. 
Tolay the world’s heart feels anew 
ALE The vernal thrill, 
And thine beneath the ruefal yew 
law 
lumph ’ 
not Be PROM TEE RAVEN’S SHADOW. 
Thou to eastward carriest 
* The keen savour ofthe foam,— 
STETSON st bear unto the west 
Fragrance fromthy woody home, 
er 14. Where perchance a house 1s thine 
iE Time (dorous of the oozy pine. 
na 
Eastward thee thy proper cares, 
§S " Things of mighty moment,fcail, 
, i Thee to westward thine affairs 
sup | Summon, weighty matter all, 
I where land and sea contest 
Watch you eastward, watch you west, 
Till in snares of fancy caught, 
—— Mysti-ally changed ye seem, 
And the bird becomes a thought 
And the thought becomes a dream, 
Manage! And the dream outepread on high 
Wings it o'er the abject sky 
ina 
S. THE FLIGHT OF YOUTH. 
-BECUE; 


Youth! ere thou be flown away, 
Surely one last boon to-day 
ees at 2 Thou’lt bestow— 
7 “ne last light of rapture give, 
UM. Rich and lordly fugitive! 
Ere thou go. 


Manage. 
What, thou canst not? What, all spent? 
4. All thy spells of ravishment 
Pow'rle y? 

lor rless now? 
aculal Gone ti 
t wone thy magic, out of date, 
' sone, all gone, that made the great? 


Follow thou! 


LY: 







hedweit wit} 
‘welt with the bright gods of elder time 
mange and in their cloudy haunts above, 
#ved them : and in recompense sublime, 


“Mt gods, alas! gave him their fatal love. 








Po 
““t gathers fruit from every tree 






“oy his 


"sto a lily, reddens to a rose. 









ikea bird, hath perch’d upon a spray 
‘Se and me to harken what he sings, 
De ioa, he forgets to fly away, 









ram WATSON’S VERSE, 


» was that the Immortals gave, 


boundless human 


t could make so large amends 
tandthy peers possessed, 
means to radiant ends?— 


glow or thunderous haze, 
blast and 


g heavens, but peace On earth. 


that grows by Lethe, scentless flower, 
ours to decline and cease; 
ames are also rapture, power, 

ve: for these are parts of 


Ah, how the lyre is loth 


e singer whose large notes and clear 


Mapes from thorns and figs from thisties he. 
hand, the basest weed that grows 


“remind not Eros of his wings! 
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MUSICAL MATTERS. 
NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The [symphony rehearsals and concerts 


for the coming season will be given on suc- 


cessive Friday afternoons and Saturday | 
evenings beginning October 9 and 10, with | 
the exception of the weeks ending Novem- 
ber 7, December 12, January 16, February | 
13 and March 19. Some of the novelties | 
and works of special interest to be expected 


daring the season are the following: a new | 
Svmphony by Sgambati; symphony No. 5, | 
I'schaikowsky, also a symphonic poem 


‘The Tempest,” and suite op. 55 by the 
same composer; symphonic poem, ‘Don 
} Juan,” Richard Strauss; ‘‘Rhapsodie Es- 
pagnole,” Emanuel Chabrier; ‘‘Carnival in 
Paris,” Svendsen; ballet music, ‘‘Colombe,” | 
Mackenzie ; prelude,‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Mascagni: symphonic poem. ‘‘La Siréne,” 
Mihalovich; ‘*Faschingsbilder,” Nicode; a 
hew symphony by Dvorak; symphony in F 
major, Felix Draesecke. All of these so 
ar as known are absolute novelties in| 
America. Interesting features of the con- 
certs will be John K. Paine’s ‘Spring Sym- 
phony ;” ‘Carnival Scenes,” Arthur Bird; | 
‘*Pagina D’Amore,” F. van der Stucken; 
aud other works by American composers 
yet to be selected. Other numbersto be 
mentioned are: overture ‘‘Le Roi D’Ys,” | 
Lalo; ‘‘Scénes Alsaciennes,” Massenet; 
|**Reformation Symphony,” Mendelssohn 
|(seldom played); Symphony in C minor, 
Spohr ; ‘‘Harold Symphony,” Berlioz; over- 
ture, ‘‘King Lear,” Litolif, and as a matier 
of course, many of the standard works by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, | 
Brahms and Wagner. The selection of | 
| soloists is, for many reasons, not as yet | 
| fully completed, but a number of great 
| artists have already been decided upon, 
|these inclading Mme. Nordica, soprano; | 
| Miss Emma Eames,soprano; Mme. Joachim, 
| contralto ; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mr. Eugen 
D’Albert, Mr. Ignace J. Paderewski, Mr. 
| Alfred Gruenfeld, pianists; Mr. Busoni, 
|’cello, and Mr. Alwin Schroeder, pianist, 
and others. The seats for both concerts 
and rehearsals will be sold at auction next 
| week. 
| The Philharmonic Orchestra, encouraged 
lby its success of last season, will give 
| eight concerts from November to March on 
|} Thursday afternoons at the Tremont 
| Theatre. Mr. Listemann, the conductor, 
has devoted much care to the preparation 
of his programmes, and among the works 
|}he announces are the ballet ‘‘Feramors,” 


| 


| Rubinstein; overture, “Egmont,” Bee- 
ithoven; prelude, ‘La Déluge,” Saint 
Satos; symphonic poem “Prancesca da 
Rimini,” Tschaikowsky; cort®ge, ‘‘Fan- 
tastica! Procession,” Moszkowski; ‘‘Slav- 


}onic Dances,” Dvorak; ‘‘Sakuntala,” over- 
|ture, Goldmark; symphony, ‘‘Im Walde,” 
Raff; overture, new, Chadwick; the C 
|minor and pastoral sympbonies, Bee- 


| 
|thoven; ‘‘Album blatt reichelt,” Wagner; 


| 12th and 14th rhapsodies and 2d polonaise, 
| Liszt; introduction, ‘‘Lorely,” Bruch; 
| **Kamarinskaja,” Glinka; unfinished sym- 
|phony, Schubert; ‘‘Colombine” and ‘‘Harl- 
|equin,” Delahage; Circassian dances, Cui; 
|symphonic poem, ‘‘Tod und Verklarung,” 
| Richard Strauss; ‘‘Waldweben ;” introduc- 
| tion to third act and ‘‘Apprentices Dance,” 
| ‘*Meistersingers,” ‘‘Siegfried’s Death” and 
|««Funeral March,” Wagner; ‘‘Gavotte” and 
| ««Slumber Song,” Richard Hoffman; 
|**Romeo and Juliet” fantasie, Tschaikow- 
\sky; ‘‘Scherzo,” from “Spring” symphony, 
| J. K. Paine; suite ‘‘Sylvia,” Delibes; sym- 
|phonic poem, MacDowell; symphonic 
|poem, ‘‘Phaéton,” Saint Saéns. The list 
| of soloists already definitely engaged in- 
cludes Mme. Hopekirk and Messrs. W. H. 
Sherwood, Conrad Ansorge and E. A. 
| McDowell, pianists; Mr. Adolph Brodsky, 
lthe new concert master of the Damrosch 
orchestra, Messrs. Listemann and Giese, 
Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano; and Mr. 
| Thomas E. Clifford, baritone. 


| The visit of Ignace Jean Paderewski, 
ithe pianist, during the coming season, 
}promises to have marked prominence in 
‘the musical events of the fall and winter 
| months, and his appearance here will un- 
| doubtedly result in the same round of 
|ovations as that which has attended his 
tours throughout continental Europe and 
Great Britain during the last four years. 
He is anative of Russian Poland, thirty-one 
years of age, and only began his profes- 
sional studies ten years ago, and as a 
pianist he has only been prominently known 
since 1884. His career has been a succes- 
sion of surprises to all who have watched 
it, and his trlumphs in the concert halls of 
the old world have made him a world- 
wide reputation such as few artists of this 
generation have gained. His study of the 
piano was directed by his fellow country- 


man Theodore Leschetizky, the husband 
of the pianist, Annette Essipoff. Paderew- 
ski has won a well recognized position 


among the composers of the day, his com- 
positions including a concerto in A minor, 
for piano and orchestra, a suite 


orchestra in G, a concerto for violin and 
orchestra in G minor, and over 80 vocal 
pieces in tho German, French and Pollsh | 
Paderewski makes his début | ‘ 


‘Oliver Ditson Company Boston. 


languages. . 
in New York early in November, aud wil 


| be heard soon after that date in the Boston 


COMMONWEALTH. 


lof the 


| literature, however; for he retains his post 
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symphony concerts. An extended tour 
through the country in orchestral concerts 
and recitals has already been arranged for 
this artist. 


| The Hess Opera Company, headed by 


Mme. Minnie Hauck and including the 
well-known contralto, Mme. Trebelli, is to 
follow “The Old Homestead” at the 


Boston Theatre early in December. 


The New York Tribune says: George H. 
Wilson, for seven years the musical critic 
Boston Traveller, has severed his 
connection with that paper. He will still 
continue his services in the fleld of musical 


as editor of the programme book of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and will 
devote the remainder of his time to editor- 
ial duties on ‘The Musical Herald,” to 
compiling his annual ‘Year Book of the 
Musical Season inthe United States,” and 
to the writing of a weekly feuilleton for 
Tux Boston COMMONWEALTH. ‘The latter 
isa new task for Mr. Wilson, but in the 
other lines of activity he has done much 
valuable service in the fleld of musical 
criticism in Boston, wherein he has been 
one of the most forceful and stimulating 
writers. 





PREPARING FOR VACATION. 


The summer’s come, the housewife now 
Is busy all the day, 

In getting her house in perfect trim, 
Before she goes away. 


Her curtains, carpets, blankets, rugs, 
And all her dresses too, 

Are sent to Drewsen's cleansing house, 
At West 8t. 32. 


Drunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Posi- 
tively Cured by adminuisteriag Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
a glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
| the knowledge ot the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
| and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
| the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
| Ithas been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
| instance a pertect cure has followed. It never Falls, 





| The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
| becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
| exist. Cures guaranteed. 
| 48 page book of particulars free. Address 
GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 

185 Race St., Cincinaati, 0. 


MODERN 





Is said to have the best 
water supply of any city 
in the world, the quality 
being remarkably pure. 
The quality of the G. O, 
Taylor Old Bourbon and 
G. O. Taylor Pure Rye 
Whiskeys is aleo unex- 
celled. In every respect 
they are beverages of the 
highest standard, and 
deserve their fine reputa- 
tion. Druggists and 
Grocers sell them. Our 
firm name is on ‘the label and over the cork. 
| CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Sole Proprie- 
ors, Boston, Mass. 


N.W. CROCKER & BRO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Gents’ Fine Silk, 
Cassimere and 
Derby Hats. 
Also SILK HATS 
made over and 
all kinds of 
Jobbing. 


35 Province Street, Boston. 


MUSIC 














‘Song Classics, Vols, L&I, 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs, 
ot acknowledged reputation. 


Piano Classics. Vols. I & Il, 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 
44 and 31 pieces respectively. 
Young People’s Classics. 
Vols. I & Il. 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy 
but effective music. 


SONG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICES. 


VERGELL'S, 


198 & 200 BOYLSTON ST,, 


Opposite Public Garden, 


Also Entrance 36 & 38 Park Square. 


TABLE D'HOTE LUNCH, 


From 12 to 3.30 P. M. 


TABLE D'HOTE DINNER, 


From 5 to 8.30 P. M, 
—ALSO— 


A LA CARTE All Day. 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES, 
OPEN UNTIL 12 P. M. 


Wholesale & Retail Department 


36 & 38 PARK SQ,, 
And 198 & 200 Boylston Street, 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH WINES, 


VERMOUTH OF TORINO. 
FERNET BRANCA OF MILANO. 


Chianti Wines in Flasks a Specialty. 
Sole Agent for N. E. States 


Gancia Bros. Canelli, (Asti, Italy) Cele- 
brated Italian Champagne, Moscato 
Spumanti, also Red Sparkling 
Neblolo and Brachetto. 


CALIFORNIA WINES BY THE GAL- 
LON OR CASE. 


Vercelli’s Bouquet (native) from his Vintage. 





J. VERCELLI, Proprietor. 





LOVELL CYCLES ARE THE BEST. 





Wall Papers! 
ALL LATEST STYLES. 
LOWEST WHOLESALE RATES, 


AT 


Wm. Matthews, Jr., 


‘1417 MILK STREET. 


H. CHAPLIN & SON., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Young Men's Nobby Footwear, 


Piccadillies, London Toe, 


And all the Swell Bluchers and Patent Leathers, 
—AT— 
$3.50, $4, $4.50, $5, ana’ 6. 
Full line of Edwin C. Burt & Co.’s (N. Y.) Fine 
Shoes. Oxford Ties, $1.50—¢3.00. 


1329 Washington St., Boston. 








CLASSIC IBARITONE & BASS SONGS. 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. 
CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION. 


19 superior 


ard, Brahms, and other leading composers. 


$1.25; Cloth Gilt $2. Postpaid. 


] 


duets for pian by Hofmann, God- 


Any volume in Paper $1; Boards| - 


A SCIENTIFIC CURE. 





Right on corner of Waltham St. 
4g Book with complete in- 
| formation mailed FREE, 
} THE 

BERKSHIRE HILLS 

SANATORIUM, 

Dr. .W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


BINDERS. 


Suitable for the COMMONWEALTH, 
| $1.50. Address Boston Commonwealth, 
(25 Bromfeld Street, 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 


TO BRING BEFORE THE PUBLIC the 
merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting 
Glasses, I make this offer to any purchaser of 
Glasses amounting to $2.0, A DISCOUNT OF 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRESENT- 
ING THIS CARD, If more expensive Glasses 
are required, the same proportional discount will 
be alluwed. Open Saturday evenings till 9. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, 


Manufacturing Optician, 


357 Washington Street, Boston. 





SCIENTIFIC TOPICS, 


nantes intellectual etieie, and thus fall 
into the fallacy of argumentum ab ignoran- 
tia factt. This knowledge of numeration 
can be greatly extended by instruction. 
A chimpanzee in the London Zoological 
Gardens, says Mr. Romanes, has been 
taught to count five. Ask her for four, three, 
two, or five straws in any order of succes- 
sion, and she will give the exact number 
required. She understands not only the 
names of these numerals, but also other 
words and phrases, just as a child does 
before learning to speak. 


Recent thunderstorms, says the London 
Globe, have confirmed the old saying that 
it is dangerous to stand under trees 
during lightning. Isolated trees are more 
aptto be struck than a clump, and especi- 
ally if they are near water. An oaktree by 
apond is considered by electricians as 


A simple and eteneatiies fact, not gener- 
ally understood is stated by Mr. Fernald, in 
a recent article in the Popular Science 
Monthly, as that on which the production 
of artificial ice depends; namely, that when 
a liquid evaporates it uses up a great deal 
of heat, which itdraws from anything that 
happens to be around it. If acan of water 
is at hand its temperature is reduced, and 
if the action goes far enough,‘the water will 
be frozen. This cooling action can be felt 
by pouring a little ether or alcohol upon 
the hand, the liquid evaporating rapidly 
and the loss of the heat which it takes up 
cooling the hand very perceptbly. Again, 
if a bottle containing water is kept wet on 
the outside with ether, the evaporation will 
chill the water and eventually freeze it, this 
being essentially the process by which the 
carafes frappées of French restaurants are 
produced; that is, the decanters filled with 
fresh water are set in shallow tanks con- 
taining brine, which remains liquid below 
the temperature at which fresh water 
freezes—in contact with these tanks being 
receivers, which can be keps charged with 
newly formed ether vapor—the chilling 
vapor cooling the brine, and this in toro 
taking heat from the waterin the decan- 
ters, Which soon freezes. In making ice 
on a large scale, either ammonia or sulphur- 
ous ox'de is used instead of ether, being 
cheaper and uninflammable. 





After various attempts to produce a ship's 
log the recording apparatus of which should 
be operated by means of electricity, the 
diMficulties have now been overcome, ac- 
cording to the London Times, by a simple 
and ingenious arrangement recently devised 
and, while being essentially an electric log, 
it has ho battery whatever, the log, the 
jron bull of the ship, and the ocean tozether 
formivg the battery. A purtion of the log 
is made of zinc, which provides one ele- 
ment, while the iron plates of the sbip 
form the other, the sea water const'tating 
the exciting solution. There are two mov- 
ing parts, a revoly.ng head and a small in- 
ternal worm wheel, the head being con- 
nected with the worm wheel gearing, and 
every sixth revolution of the former is 
communicated, by means of a spring con- 
tact, through the tow line to an indicator 
placed on the bridge or in the chart house 
of the ship. When the log is in use, the 
sea water has free access to all the working 
parts, and serves to keep them clean and 
lubricated. The towline, which is very 
pliable, is made of a braided tanned netting 


avoided, as well as trees. 
safer to 


offering a particularly unsafe position. In 
fact, water and damp ground are to be 
It would be 
lie flat on the ground than to 
stand upright, if the storm is immediately 
overhead, which can be ascertained by 
noting that the flashes and the reports are 
simultaneous. Indoors, it is dangerous to 
sit near metal objects, such as mirrors, 
picture-frames and wire bell-pulis; bat 
particularly near the fire, because the 
metal grate, the soot, and the column of 
heated gases in the chimney are likely to 
“draw” the discharge. A safe place is 
believed to be the middle of a room, 
especially in a roomin the middle story of 
the house; but according to a recent lec- 
ture of Professor Rowland, of Baltimore, 
a distinguished physicist, the safest of all 
places is an iron (¢r metal) bedstead 
Lying on this, one isin a kind of metal 
cage, which acts as a lightning screen. 


Atarecent meeting of the Paris Acad- 
emy of Sciences, MM. Berthelot and G. 
André contributed a paper on the proper 
odor of earth, in which they described 
their researches into the origin of the 
odor which is so noticeable in a garden 
after a siower of rain. The essential 
principle resides in an organic compound 
of the aromatic series, its odor being very 
penetrating and analogous to that of the 
camphors. The new principal, which is 
neither acid, alkali, nor a normal aldehyde, 
exists onlyina very small proportion in 
mould. 


Some weeks ago Tur COMMONWEALTH 
contained an article on the strange rum- 
beings of Mount Tom at Moodus, Connecti- 
cut. They have since attracted the notice 
of the English geologist, Mr. H. P. Malet, 
who sends the following explavation of 
them tothe New York Tribune. Similar 
conditions, he says, exist in Scotland and 
Italy avd are tolerably well understood. A 
friend of mine left Ischia a week before 
the great earthquake, because she heard 
subterranean noises in the stilly night. Her 
fellow-travellers laughed at her fears, 
stopped at the hotel, and were killed. The 
first point to ascertain is the origin of the 
mountain, Tom, in the maritime state of 
Connecticut. Your geologists have told us 
that the Rocky Mountaiys were once three 
or four miles higher than they now are; 
their waste and the waste of other ranges 
have filled up ail the space between them 
and the sea: Convecticut was one of the 








twine, inside which a number of copper 
wires are wound spirally and joined to- 
gether at each end, and this line can be 
handled and coiled by a sailor in the same 
way as any other line, and is readily 
attached to or removed from the log. The 
indicator cousists of a small, metal, circular 
box, with the necessary internal mechanism 
and external dials and pointers. 


A German horticultural journal taccording 
to Garden and Forest, says that one of the 
latest inventions ip medicine is the use of 

cold greenhouses in tropical countries as a 
means of combating yellow fever. This 
disease, it states, can be conquered if one 
removes to those elevated regions in which 
oaks will grow. This fact recently inspired 
a celebrated Cuban physician with the idea 
of reducing the temperature of sick-rooms 
by artificial means, and wonderful cures re- 
sulted. Now it is proposed that, in districts 
liable to the epidemic, each town shall 
erect & great glass house in which plants of 
cold and temperate regions may be grown, 
the temperature being artificially cooled in- 
stead of heated, as in our greenhouses, and 
that they shall be devoted to the treatment 
of patients suffering from the fever. 


Writing inthe Atlantic of speech as a 
barrier between men and annuals, Mr. E. 
P. Evans firmly believes in the power of 
certain birds and animals to count. As re- 
fards the ability of animals to “think and 
say ‘two,’” he says, it has been proved con- 
clusively that the magpie and some other 
birds, even in their wild state, can count at 
least fonr, and this fact is recognized and 
utilized by fowlers; but if it be true thet it 
is impossible to form the concept ‘‘four” 
without the aid of language, it follows that 
the magpie must be able to say “four” ina 
language of its own. To deny this con- 
clusion because we do not understand 
‘‘margot”(as the magpie language might be 
called) would be to set up our own ignor- 
ance as a standard by which to test the 


last formations and was therefore a sec- 
ondary construction under water. As the 
ocean retired, it was slowly left as dry land, 
and since then it has assumed its present 
condition. The sun shines and the rain 
falls. Inthe natural percolation of water 
through materials of ocean-deposit it meets 
some soft and some hard. The latter are 
not worn away, the former are. Vacuums, 
therefore, occur, and the unsupported areas 
subside slowly or suddenly. lf the fail is 
on a large scale, an earthquake takes place; 
if ona small scale, tremtlings occur. If 
the movement is near the surface, noises, 
groans and shrieks may be heard. This is 
the natural explanation of the noises inside 
of Mount Tom. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup. 250. a bottle. 


IT DIDN'T WORK. 


Conductor (to two Israelites)—What do 
you mean by giviug one nickel for two 
fares? 

Israelite—Don't shildrens pay half price, 
and don’t ve vas shildrens of Israel?— 
[Texas Siftings. 


Goncumpticn Surely Cured. 


To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. ma timely 
use thousands of eens cases have rma- 
nently cured. I 1 be glad to send we ttles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 
have consumption, if they will send me their ex- 





press and P. y, 
T.A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 1 St., New York. 
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‘*Now, Lanks, why don’t you lay on some 
flesh, and have some style about you?” 
‘*Well, I could stand about half as much 


1 maely oe 


When I say cure I do not me 


for a tame and then have them ret 
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facture. Very interesting experiment with ¢ 
new metal never before published. Bright, c& dose 
crisp articles of great interest to al! people. © Bs di: 















































as you have, but how am I going to get it?” radicaleure. I have made te dise ‘ dy [ : z 
ke . PSY o > 7 ESS a 1 fe-long 82 
“Go to a fat, good natured butcher, as I LEPGY oe FALLING SICK worst cases. Bocas? 


warrant my remedy to cure ~"’ 
others have failed is no reas. 
cure. Send at once for a treatise 
my infallibleremedy Give Ex 
“. G. KOO7T. M. C., 183 Pearl 


DF AFNES 


ITS CAUSES AND 
Scientifically treated by an aurist 


do, who will feed you as well as he feeds f be 
himself. Sheldon is 104 Front 
Street, Worcester. His stock, from ox to 


woodcock is just prime!" , 


your man, 1 Post Offee, 


C, A. W. CROSBY & SON, 
Jewelers & Silversmiths, 


474 Washington St., (cor. Avon,) 


BOSTON. 





tation. Deafness eradicated an‘ 
20 to 30 years’ standing, after « 
failed. ow the difficulty is re 





moved, fully explained in circu 
testimonia! 


ls of cures from prom. 
c. A. W, CROSBY. 


JNO. D. CROSBY. 
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sEPTEM BER | 


Paris Calling. 


—— 


<a A Peculiar 


recently, says the Paris cor- 
he Epoch, often awakened 
, the morning by a shrill 
tended to arouse a wine dealer 
uateur near DY, Whose late hours 
from getting up as early in 
as bis business required. [have 
:stomed to this whistle, but at 


4isturbed, and determined to 


| was gotil 
e+ 
respondent OF © 
4s foar o'clock 11 





s ‘ 
whistle it 
and restaurale 
nrevented him 
the morning 

pow got act 






vet ¢rst I was © ' : 7} " - 
“1 - who was the person Who came so 
oR know sy every morniog to interrupt my 
i. bare [ discovered, upon inquiry, that 
al sium ai twas one of those individuals 
~< 4 nalone to the class known as réveilleurs 
pen who go about rousing up workmen 
* " thers who are obliged to be at their 
nop uriy aud who do not feel sufliciently 
. ool) the mselves to get up without being 
. ‘aied. The means Of awakening these 
a — persons are numerous, and agreed 
spon befo: el ind. Some are drawn from 
pe” rs by a shrill whistle, others 


eheir slum be : 
violent sneezing, whip-snap- 
ia strange noises which are 
derstood by the interested 


by cat-calls, 

ad, eng ana varie 
ping 

qmediat: A 


es 


narti 


[a the railway round-houses there are al- 

- ways one or two réveilleurs employed by 
‘ I whose occupation is to eall 

a wineers and firemen of the early 

nan ns ” Thev are obliged t» be on hand 

wo hours before the departure of the 

tsi The private awakener has a little 
gote-book with the names and addresses of 


mers, and follows his route with 


ecusk 

the caine puoctuality as a letter-carrier; he 
askes the cry agreed upon in front of 
wery house where he is expected, and 
aevel until he has seen a win- 


pever goes awa y 
dow opened or rece ived a response. 
is paid one cent a day by 


For 





this service he 

ach person called up, and his average 
arsings are thirty cents a day. Some of 
the reveilleurs a8 soon as they have 


frished calling the heavy sleepers, go to 
wecentral markets and give a_ helping 
iynd to the market-gardeners in unloading 
terwagovs. Then, after taking break- 
fst, they visit the auction sales and agree 
parry home any object for the purchaser. 
pis way they make fifty or sixty cents 
ey 


fhe Limits of the Locomotive. 












The most experienced railroad men feel 
thst the possibilities of steam practice are 
marly reached—much greater speed is not 
practicable. A maximum of ninety miles 
m hour, with a running speed of sixty to 
¥rank J. Sprague in the 
forum for September, is all that can be 
poped for under very best conditions 
which can provided. The limitations 
sre numerous and they are well known to 
i engineers. The maximum speed of 
which a locomotive is capable bas not been 
materially increased in a number of years. 
The schedule time has been shortened prin- 
dpally by cutting down grades, straighten- 
ng curves, filling up ravines, and rep'acing 
yooden structures by permanent ones of 
mn or stone; by the use of heavy rails, 
afer switches, improved methods of sig- 
milling, the inter'ocking switch and signal 
gsiem, the abolition of grade crossings; 
in short, by improvements in detail and 
nuagement which permit a higher speed 
amore extended section of road. because 
of greater safety and the greater degree of 
tnfidence inspired in the engine-driver. 


evenly, save 


the 


he 













hereis*more Catarrh in this section of'the 
®country than all other diseases put to- 






— 
1 ES. ftber,and until the last few years was sup- 
iyi TOMEEETN tO be incurable. Fora great many 


sdoctors pronounced it a local d'sease, 
prescribed local remedies, and by con- 
Moly failing tocure with local treat- 
Ment, pronounced it incurable. Science 
proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
mease, and therefore requires constitu- 
ful trestment. Hall's Catarrh Cure, 
Moufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Miedo, Ohio, is the only constitational 
feonthe market, Itis taken internally 
from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. It 
Fs directly upon the blood and mucous 
Welces of the system. They offer one 
ted dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 


F. J. CHENEY, & CO., Toledo, O. 
Wold by draggists, 75c. 























The Tainy weather of which we 









have 
stop thes abe] 80 much has brought the good 
[means of Boston in great multitudes back 
FITs, EPL = Seaside and from mountain, and win- 
ng stats. f tomes are now being reopened. A very 
> ae a t feature of this return to the city 
ve Bottleal a? the thorough cleansing that the 
st Ofer should undergo before being oc- 
Stns “i. The Church Cleansing Co. of 169 





, out street cleans carpets, rugs, bed- 







a * Curtains and furniture of all sorts at 
aX Rely low rates. 
RE. 7 — 

wide! th For Over Fifty Years. 

ared, of et, S8LOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 






Mothers for their children teething. It 
trey Ut, softens the gums, allays all 
ao” Wind colic, and is the best remedy for 

- & bottle. Sold by ali druggists 
the worl. Be sure and ask for “MRS. 
THING SysuP” 
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LAINE 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY. 
GATEWAY OF 2 GREAT 
NATIONS. 

WHERE COMMERCE MOVES 
WITH TIDE AND RAIL. 


Send to the undersigned for maps and pamphlets which 
inform you about Blaine, Puget Sound and the new state 
of Washington Blaine the future Metropolis. Popu 
‘ation, 1889, 75; 1890, 2100. Complete system of electric 

ights; water works ten miles; twelve foot sidewalks; six 
miles graded streets; (has best land-locked harbor on 
Four greatest trans-continental Rallways' 
lian Pacific and Great Northern Railways are 







leted here. The Northern Pacific is only 15 
ay and the Union Pacific is coming as fast as 
1and money can bnild Now is the time to buy lots 
and blocks snd realize on the great rise in values 
We are the largest owners. Lots range from $75 to 
$1500. Lots five to ten blocks from water front, $75 and 
$100 holce, $100 to $250. Terms, One-third down; 
bala ee, one year, in equal monthly payments, You get 
exactly the same terms as given at our offices here and im 
Blaine. By remitting ten dollars by draft, registered 
letter or ti legraph, we will select for you the best unsold 


lots. 


y REFERENCES: Every bank and business firm in Seattle; 
Vashington National Bank; Hon. E. O. Graves, Presi 


Sons and Ex-Assistant U. 8. Treasurer; L. H. Griffith 
Rea ity and Banking Co. and Ex-Governor Eugene 
Semple, Seattle; First National Bank; Blaine National 


Bank and Chamber of Commerce, Blaine, Washington.§ 


Address 
New England Land and Harbor 
Improvement Co., 
Occidental Block, SEATYLE, WASH. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Ege 


Elegant line of OUTING SHIRTS, in 
CHEVIOT, 









~ 














MADRAS, 
FLANNEL 
AND siLK, 


From $1.50 to $6.50. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


Fashionable Hatters and Outfitters. 
THE MAGAZINE 


EDUCATION. 


TWO YEARS FREE. 


Every reader of the Boston COMMONWEALTH 
may secure the leading educational magazine of 
the country, EDUCATION, for one year for $2.00, if 
he is not now taking it. Or, for $3.00, one who is 
not now a subscriber may obtain both Epuca- 
TION and GOLDTHWAITE’S GEOGRAPHICAL MAGA- 
ZINE for one year. The regular price ef EDUCA 
TION is $3.00 and of GOLDTHWAITE’S MAGAZINE 
$2.00. EDUCATION will be sent two years free 
to any one who subscribes for the “Library of 
American Literature,” by the poet E. C. S8ted- 
man and sends the subscription price to the 
undersigned. If you wish this grand work save 
six dollars by sending your money direct to 
EDUCATION. The price of these eleven noble 
volumes is $33.00. Address: Publisher Epuca- 
TION. 50 Bromfield S8t., Boston. 


GEO. E. BILL, M. D., 


Harvard Vienna and Paris,is at 
5 TREMONT PLACE. 


The Greatest Success in the treatment ot 
Chronic Diseases by the use of the Static, 
Galvanic, Faradaic, Primary and 


MAGNETIC CURRENTS. 


Facial Blemishes, Birth Marks, Warts, Super- 
fluous Hair painlessly and entirely removed with- 
out disfigurement. 

Spinal and Bodily Distortions happily 
relieved without apparatus. 

Oxygen and Ozome treatments given with 
marvellous results in all diseases arisin 
impure state of the Biood. 

The Malignant Sequellae of La Grippe 
successfully combatted. 

Deforming Rheumatism absolutely cured. 


girom an 


Office Hours from 10 A, 


M,.to 5 P.M. 





Dr.P. KENISON 


REMOVED TO 


1 Temple Place, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE OLD 
STAND. 








CHIROPODIST 
J. PARKER BUNTIN, Mg’r. 
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| BAB: | 


PERFECT BREAD 


NATURE’ 


Great Vital Enegy Recuperater. 


Made only from the Famous 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL, 


FACTS ARE STUBBORN TRUTHS. 


FLOUR is the oniv impoverished food used by 
mankind—impoverished by the withdrawal of the 
tegumentary portion of the wheat, leaving the 
internal or starchy portion. See the facts. In 
chemistry we find that in 100 parts of substance 

| (see Analysis) :— 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 

Flouran ash of 4.1 parts,—an impoverishment 
of over three-quarters. 

W heat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid. 

Flour 2.1 parts of Phosphoric Acid, 
poverishment of about three-quarters. 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. 

Flour 0.1 Lime and 0.1 Soda,— an impoverish- 
| ment of five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 

Wheat has Sulehur 15; Flour has no Sulphur, 

Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5; Flour has no 
| Sulphurie Acia. oe 
| Wheat has Silica 03; Flour no Silica. 
| 


an im- 


| THE ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL is a per. 

fect food for Infants and Children, containing all 
| the material for a strong and vigorous constitu- 
| tion. 


‘It is a Positive Cure for 
| Constipation. 


Itisa PERFECT FOOD for the DYSPEPTIC, 
as itis in the best condition forthe gastric juice 
to act upon, furnishing the power to digest, feed 
ing the nerve centres, etc. For the BRAIN 
WORKER it is unsurpassed, containing all the 
phosphatic properties which the active brain de- 
mands, and without which it is incapable of endur- | 
ance. 

‘Dogs fed by Magendie (Vide Kirk and Paget’s 
Physiology) on flour died in forty days; other | 
dogs fed on wheat meal bread flourished and | 
throve.” The three-fourths impoverishment of | 
the mineral ingredients proved fatal to the first. | 
Where phosphorus, the physical element of all vi- | 
tality, is wanting in food, the same will be want. | 
ing in the system, and the body will come short in | 
vital energy, or the power of endurance. Thus |} 
the wasteful expense-of living on the basis of 
superfine flour is enormous and foolish. 


THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


| Is recommended by all physicians, has been on 
| the market for the past |8 years, bearing the high- 
est reputation. jeing ground from the best pure 
| wheat, it furnishes to the publica means of sup- 
plying a PERFECT FOOD. Its quality as it leaves 
the Arlington Mills is guaranteed to be of super- 
lative excellence and purity. Packed in barrels 
und balf-barreis. Ask your Grocer for it, and use 
no other. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SEND FOR OIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,1023.654.30 
| LEABILITIES........65. 00005 19,072,124.16 


$2,0230,530.14 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 
policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and pear insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 

pplication to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


ARTISTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 
from Nature, Portraits and hoto-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates, Diplomas, &c., &c. 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








We send the marvelous French 
Remedy CALTHOS free, anda 
legal guarantee that CaLruos will 
STOP Discharges & Emiasions, 
CURE Spermatorrhea. V aricocele 
and RESTORE Loat Vigor. 

Use ttand pay tf satisfied. 

Address, VON MOHL CO., 
Sole American Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JACK KENISON, Chiro st, for the last 
wenty-five years with Dr. P. Kenison, has opened 
room at 266 Washin m St., cor. Water, 


for business ment 
»froms A.M. till 














t 
| & 


| next door to Journal o 
where be will attend 
7 P.M. 


THE 


REAT.’. NORTHERN 


RAILWAY LINE. 


C 


THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 
Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Fargo, 
Crookston, Grand Forks, Winni- 
peg, Great Falls, Helena & Butte. 


Also all points in 
Oregon and Washington, British 
Columbia and California. 


Double Daily Train Service |from St. 
Paul tothe Pacific Coast. 
For rates and further information ap- 
ply to 
F. i. WHITNEY, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, 
A. C. HARVEY, 


Gen’! Agt. Great Northern Railway Line, 
228 Washington St., Boston. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, — 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 8STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ Albany. i 
4 M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
‘ roy. 
11 830 AM. ACCOMMCDATION for Troy and 
‘ 7% my Parlor tur to Troy. 
3 00 P.M. DAI 
‘ 


LY EXPRESS, with Sleepin 

Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Sho 

Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to 8t. 

Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
00 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
‘ Buffalo, 


J.R. WATSON Gen'l »#es. Agent. 


NANTASKET BEACH 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


For HULL (Pemberton Landing) at 9.80, 10.45, 
11.30 A.M., 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.00, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 


P.M. 

RETURN—8.55, 11.20 A. M., 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 
5.20, 6.55, 7.20, 8.20, 9.50 P. M. 

For HULL (Y. C. Pier), at 10.45 A. M., 2.30 P.M. 

RETURN—4.10, 6.50 P. M. f 

For DOWNER LANDING—At 10.45 A.M., ‘2.80, 
5.15 P.M. 

RETURN—8.40 A. M., 12.00 M., 3.55, 6.35 P. M. 

For NANTASKET (by boat), at 9.30, 10.30, 11.80 A. 
M., 12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P. M. 

RETURN —8.00, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 
5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P. M. 

For HINGHAM—(Barges leave Downer Landing 
for Hingham on arrival of Boat on Sundays). 
Boat leaves Hingham for Boston at 8.30 A.M. 

For NANTASKET—(Woat and rail, via Pember- 
ton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A. M., 12.80, 1.30, 2.30 
3.00, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 P. M. 


Fare by boat, or boatand rail, 
25 CENTS EACH WAY. 
G. P. CUSHING, Gen’] Manager. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Thave a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
inits efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O, address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. Qs, 181 Pearl St.. N. Vo 

- 


AMPHLUTS, Books, Iltustrated Cata 
# logues, Price-Lists, and Law l’rinting. 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 


No": Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
| the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly.correctly —by 
Gt. E. CROSBY & CO. , Boston, 
No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin 
(a Take Elevotor to Room 14, 
CLEANSING. 
Oldest Establishment in Boston. 


Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken 
Upand Relaid as Ordered. Moths exterminated 
in Rugs, Furniture, etc., by Heated Naphtha 
Process. Bedding Disinfected and Renovated. 
No extra charge for expressage. 


Church Cleansing Co., 169 Tremont St 
WE WANT a 


DETECTIVE! MAN in every 


locality to act as Private Detective under our 








instructions. Send stamp _ for particulars. 
WASHINGTON DETECTIVE AGENCY, 
Box 787, Washington, Iowa. 





| Sa 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
REVERE HIGHLANDS. 


Money put into good real estate is always safe and profitable. 
Without fear of successful contradiction, we say that house lots at 
REVERE HIGHLANDS are the best out of Boston. We Mean by that; 
ist. That of all the places of this kind opened near Boston of late, we 
are nearest the city, and have the cheapest fares. 2d. REVERE HIGH- 
LANDS has more ways of getting to it from Boston; three lines of Horse 
Cars and the Eastern Railroad. 3rd. Has more houses being built in 
the same length of time than any other. 4th. Is higher land. 5th. 
More beautiful views. 6th. Better sized lots—40x100. Finally with all 
these advantages and no draw backs, the Lots are sold on the easiest 
terms. Only $5 down and $1 per week ona $200 Lot, $2 per week on a 
$400, without interest and taxes. Send to usfor plans, or order by mail. If 
you leave selection of lots to us, we will take special pains in making 
it. A $200 Lot will be worth $300 when the Lynn & Boston Horse Car 
roadfis made an electric. This will be done soon. 


SHERMAN, HANNAH & CO., 


a@-Mention this paper. 109 Ames Building, Boston. 


IRRIGATION DISTRICT BONDS, 


Issued under the Laws of the State of California. 














_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











STOCK FOR SAL: 


IN NOVELTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Capital Stock $100,000. 
Shares Par Value $25 9 


NON-ASSESSABLE. 


UNPARALLELED OFFER. 


SAFE INVESTMENT 





' pyblishé 

A Grand Opportunity to Invest. 
Don't Allow it to Escape You. an 
BUY STOCK WHILE YOU HAVE THE CHANCE TO BUY IT AT 4 T «(ee 


FIGURE. BEEN SELLING AT $5 PER SHARE, BUT HAS 
ADVANCED, 


AND IS NOW SELLING AT $77, 77§ PERSHARE. WILL SELL FoR $735 


Until September 10th, 1891. 


The object of this company, is to manufacture and deal in NOVELTIES 
and SPECIALTIES, and it now owns and controls several valuable jp 
ventions, which it is about to place on the market. Among them, bei 
the only practical CASH REGISTER in the market. Lowest in pri 
Highest in capacity, simplicity and workmanship. Possibilities Unlim 
ted. 


UNIVERSAL GASH REGISTER COMPAN 


258 Washington St., Room 10. 


LYNN, MASS. 































FACTORY, A: 
7 Al 
Regularity of formation of District and Validity of the Bonds adjudicated by the : 
Superior and Supreme Courts. Orders Called For and Delivered in Any Part of Back Bay or South End EDW 
; 
6% SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. 6% 
Are a state lien ahead of all private mortgages. Should any default ever occur in q 
the payment of interest or principal, the County Supervisors are rgguired to collect tax ; 
and pay the same. Bonds for sale at ninety-cents on the dollar. Correspondence HENRY A, BALLOU, Proprietor. 
solicited, 
- TO | 
WICKS & PHILLIPS, FINEST CHICAGO BEEF 
—— 
702 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, California. POULTRY & GAME, CHOICE PROVISIONS 
5 Creamery and Dairy Butter, Milk, Eggs and County Calendar 
Produce, Canned Goods, Et fon. Geo 
Groceries, Fish and Oysters. Branch Bakery. — 
THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. Cigars and Tobacco. zat 
A Srikin 
$100 reward, it not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted 
crds, curbs, splint, shoe boils when first started, ‘and callous of all kinds. Earlington C W t N t d 7 | h § Rais Sup 
N fails t ul ins, ringbo ockle joints. TUTTLE'S FAMILY . wil @ 
ELIXIR cures rheumatism, cholera ‘mate tenn . darshan. Sample bottle free to Building, OF. es ew on an | mout Is ‘ re 
any address, with three two cent stamps. Send for cireular faryaaso 
Bristol, Conn., Feb. 19, 1991. mwe 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, De ar Sir:—I have vsed your Elixir in my barn for a 
ayear, The first ine i used it for was a curb, and It took It off clean as a 0. E. NETTLETON CENTR The New 
whistle, and did not take « of the hair. I have been using it on my horse on \ L n. 
os hip for a sprain, and it _ to all agpemrenen <r He has been . 
ame for some time, as you ow, and when you came and saw him you said Cc Uae 
it was in the muscles of his oo and we have put it on as direct ~ j ana the (Member of N. Y. + Stock Exehange, The Hort 
trouble has gone. rove him yesterday and to-day, and he do@s not sho 
any lameness It is the tho ot went le fut uniment I “ever enw. You can nated ere STOCK EXC HA tion 
any party to me and I will answer any inquirers that come. It was ir . { Randor 
our loca papers about the horse “pel Aad " eased, ced a great many have been Office 66 Devonshire St., Boston. weet ¥ 
My _- -— where nw can at it. fte ell at my barn they will always find R. D. PENDLETON, G ) Manager - 
as long as 1 Am around, ours traly, . . i uk J, Gen a ’ a 
3 7 H. SESSIONS, Jx., Lock Box, 508. STOCKS BONDS > W 
' ° ‘ y ‘ Tee yw en . 
S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac Street, Boston. ae 28 CONGRESS ST. Annas t 
_ ne Liverary 
= - E 4 Basals 
’ > ae , ecount ar ‘ 
RUSSELL’S MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES |, rice: .0» tor my Aco . 
Of all descriptions bought and sold for cash or | #24 sarees See Bo oee--se ; od a 
on margin. Correspondence solicited and treated ey a, == Wasia 
or with Strict Confidence. Fill this coupon out and send Poetry 
will make money, as now is t! . 
LATEST INFORMATION heat 
. be gh op oe game whie . aoe - n used for yorns = pee nw , practice ¥ phy sicilans, and re- 
celv 1¢ highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. It is far superi 
other known remedy for the relief and cure of taaeeniepaeatead << e SHEPPARD HOMAN 5 P 
Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and BUSINESS ma Pal . ~ Pure Insurance wit! 
= a Gacosns meee, pa mie yor open te : ; It will prevent convulsions, so liable a U r SS AFFAIRS = ye a a by the P. re AME} 
at time, and will relax the hardened gums, thus greatly facilitating the process of teethin, It sk gossi ‘ > = vings e Ass Acadeu 
lates the bowels, corrects acidity of the stomach, and gives new life ann vigor to the whole sy mg — mag sr ae ° » Rane ort acer Society of New Y« ‘an 
without any danger of dragging or any il! effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 25 Cents. ppt ‘ nhs "on sy permission the best & 8 a WW. A. BU CKL EY, tetas 
erences re res 7 
w SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.'-2 of bank references given. Interest allowed on “Devonsaunis Sriner. torus, | 
) deposits. Bos: 
Bos 
Bow 
EASY WHEN FIRST WORN - 
Bos 
Batis 
F Bos 
AND UNTIL WORN OUT = 
° : Open | 
611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washingt on St., we ~- 
. , > 5 7 
, © Thompson's ; Under United States Hotel, cor. Kingston *'" ” ~ 
. 7 near Pr } a Vi 
() IH] 1S ()N (Hl ] d lll (AW ly 8 0 AS 45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., "7 7" = 
* Depot; {82 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 56 Main , ee ~ 
@ Te 


Distvict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 





